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HE ART OF QUOTING.—Said Isaac Disraeli, father of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield): ** It is generally supposed that where there is no 
Quotation there will be found most orginality. The great part of our writers have, in consequence, become so original that no one cares to imitate them ; and 
those who never quote, in return are sldom quoted.’’ While Bovee, the able American author and lawyer, in a chapter on Summaries of Thought-Quoters and 

Quoting, admonishes us that ‘‘ to quote consdicuously and well requires taste, judgment, and erudition; a feeling for the beautiful, an appreciation of the noble, and a 
sense of the profound,”’ Ralph Waldo Emerson says: ‘A great man quotes bravely, and will not draw on his invention when his memory serves him with a word 
as good.’ And, as said Isaac Disraeli, ‘*thewisdom of the wise and the experience of the ages may be preserved by quotation.”” These statements, which all can 
safely indorse, together with a score of others of value on the same topics, are found in 


THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. 


Prose and Poetry, English and Latin, With an Appendix Containing Proverbs from the Latin, French, German, and Other 
Modern Foreign Languages, all with their Translations; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations : 
Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted Authors, etc., with Copious Topical and other Indices. 
By J. K. HOYT and ANNA L. WARD. 
20,000 Quotations—50,000 Lines of Concordance. A Most Valuable Reference Book. 





Royal 8vo, 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, $7.00 ; Half Morocco, $8.00 ; Full Morocco, $10.00. Carriage Free. 





POINTS DE RESISTANCE OF THE CYCLOPZEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. 


1st. The Cyclopedia of Practical Cuotations gives 20,000 | roth. It denotes the Shakespearean quotations in this Concor- 
Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Concordance. | dance so they are immediately distinguished. 
2d. It is not a collection of Poetical Quotations alone, or of | 11th. It has the accuracy of its quotations carefully verified ; 
Prose Quotations alone, but of both. | the book, chapter, section, and oven the very line whence it has been 
3d. It is the only Cyclopedia of Quotations in the English | taken, are given when practicable. 
language. 12th. It enables the reader to examine the context of the quo- 
4th. It enables the reader to find any desired quotation if but | tation, and thus verify it. 
a word or two be remembered. 13th. It is indispensable to any writer or speaker who wishes 


5th. It has an index of topics, anindex of authors, an index of | to find apt quotations for any subject ; the topical index pointing 
subjects, an index of Latin quotations and their translations ; in fact, | them out immediately. 


the whole book is a series of indices 14th. It has its 20,000 quotations classified under nearly 1,000 
6th. It contains thousands of quotations from the Latin, also | subject-heads. 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other proverbs, all carefully 15th. It contains every desirable quotation to be found in any 

translated. other collection. 


7th. It gives Latin Law Termsand Phrases, all with translations. | 
8th. It indicates the position on each page of any desired | authors. 
quotation, enabling the eye to catch it ‘mmediately. 17th. It has many other features desirable in a work of refer- 
gth. It is the most complete collection obtainable, and contains | ence, all combining to make this Cyclopedia what it is now univer- 
thousands of quotations not to be found in any other work. | sally acknowledged to be 


“THE ONLY STANDARD BOOK OF QUOTATIONS.” 


‘*The only standard Book of Quotations. . . . It must long remain the standard among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
equally indispensable in every well-ordered library, as Worcester’s or Webster’s Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms,” — 
Boston Post.—‘* By far the best Book of Quotations in existence.”—N. Y. Herald. 


16th. It gives the date of birth, nationality, etc., of the quoted 





WHAT REPRESENTATIVE MEN HAVE WRITTEN ABOUT IT. 


Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, of New York, wrote: Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote : 
‘*In relation to the ‘Cyclopedia of Quotations,’ I desire to express my “It isa very handsome and immensely laborious work; has cost years to 
sincere thanks to you and to the authors of this admirable publication. The make it. . . . I shail let it lie near my open dictionaries. . « wee 
Jabor bestowed must have been immense, and the result is a work indispensa- massive and teeming volume.” 


ble to authors, scholars, and speakers. The completeness of the indices is 


simply astonishing ; and altogether the design is so well executed as to leave s . “ s s 
nothing to be desired on the part of those who may have occasion to find or George Ww. Childs, Editor of the Philadelphia Ledger,” 





verify a quotation,” wrote: 
‘I send you $20.00 for your ‘ Cyclopzpia of Quotations.’ *’ He also encloses 
Hon, Geo. F. Edmunds, Ex-J. §. Senator, wrote: a notice of the work from his paper, which we quote: ‘* This is unique among 
An Inspection of your ‘ Cyclopzedia of Quotations’ satisfies me that it is books of quotations. . . . It is impossible to give a full idea of this rich 


storehouse, except to say that any one who dips into it will at once make a 
place for it among well-chosen books.”’ 


| Gen. Stuart L. Woodford wrote: 


the most complete and best work of the kind with which I am acquainted, 
The arrangement and classification are admirable, and the book constitutes a 
rich treasury of gems gathered from many fields of literature.” 


George William Curtis wrote: | ‘* It seems to me the most complete and accurate work of the kind I hare 
**I congratulate the authors and publishers on the happy completion of a | ever seen. Such a book is almost invaluable.” 
work which must have cost a great deal of labor. It is a handsome volume. | 
Am sure to find it a most serviceable companion,” William A. Hammond, MD., wrote: 
Noah P r. F . - i “T regard it as the most remarkable collocation of quotations that has evet 
ggg . D D., LL D., Ex President of Yale College, been produced, and as an indispensable assistant. . . . I would as soon 
* : think of doing without my dictionary as trying to get along without the 
** T shall value the book for its own worth, and am confident it will be a help ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations.’ As a labor-saving machine to the 
and pleasure to many.”’ } author it has no equal.” 
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Ludlow Concentric Chart of History. 


| VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


THIs unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James Lup.Low, D.D., 

gives ata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Century, an- 
cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 

It consists of 19 fan-sha 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 

represents the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. tween the circles are 
given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device isan important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either a general or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Bet ves theaspasatoand contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germanv, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, orwag., Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, pt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 

Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, 
cient Literature, éetc., etc. 
** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accurate in detail."—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


** A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
relations uf time and of cause and effect."—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
ooklyn. 


“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.""—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS: 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially 
arranged for Lawyers, Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the Press, Con- 
versationalists, Students, all who have occasion to use illustrations drawn from History, 
also for the Family Library, etc., etc. Compiled by Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
‘* Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


8vo, 958 pages, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6.50; Carriage Free. 


These “ Lights ”’ are a galaxy taken exclusively from standard histories and biographies, All are arranged 
in alphabetical order under suitable topics, and each complete in itself, refers the reader to the author and 
chapter quoted. They consist of facts, incidents, examples, and precedents selected for illustrative purposes, 
and chiefly from the histories of the civilized races of antiquity and the American and English people. The 
subjects relate to religious, social, and political, to moral and civil government, etc., etc. The book has a gen- 
eral cross-reference index of personal names. The book is unique in design and admirable for convenience and 
utility. The historian’s name is appended to every quotation, There are no fugitive anecdotes in the 
work, 

Joseph Cook says: ‘I read it with profit and delight. It will be of great service to all public speakers 
wh know how to add illustrations to arguments, There are admirable materials in it for the feathers for a 
million arrows.” 

Abram 8. Hewitt says: ‘‘ Such a wealth of material as this work contains makes it one of the most 
useful collections of information that Ihave ever seen. J/¢ is altogether the best historical reference book ever 
published. . . . Theindicesare particularly commendable, and the system of cross-reference is as useful as 
it is novel.” 

T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D.: “Historical Lights’ is a book wonderful for compression 
and appalling for the amount of work it implies. As the Ohio and Mississippi sometimes, deepen 
and narrow between banks so near together you can almost cast a stone across, so the great wide river of 
History seems to roll between the lids of this one book. There is no end to its usefulness,” 


The Interior, Chicago: ‘‘‘ Historical Lights’ isa work which must have cost stupendous labor. It is 
a ponderous imperial octavo of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both religious and secular in 
character, and is so thoroughly indexed that any given subject can be turned to ina moment. It is a valuable 
work suggesting illustrations of the most interesting and effective character, a veritable thesaurus of useful and 
practical information.” 

Reformed Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘As a Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, 
for the use of public speakers or writers, it is, in our opinion, unsurpassed in value, inasmuch as history is, 
as Carlyle well says: ‘ Philosophy teaching by experience,’ and, therefore, its facts and incidents always carry 
with them the greatest force and interest in the illustrations of truths and principles of actions. But the work will 
be found serviceable, not only to those who are called upon to address others, but to all who are interested in 
acquainting themselves with thrilling and suggestive incidents of history. As a volume to be taken up for reading 
at spare moments, it is especially weli suited, and without a superior in point of excellency, The various passages 
of history and of biography of which it is composed are not only brief and complete in themselves, but they 
are also without exception entertaining and instructive. In more than one respect, therefore, this volume will 
prove a valuable possession to those who may purchase it.” 
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Novel. Unique. 
Accurate. 
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— Lhaustion 
-Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 


supply. 
plies the 


The Acid Phosphate sup- 

phosphates, thereby re- 

lieving exhaustion, and inereasing the 
g g 


capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A N. Krovut, Van Wert, O., says : 

‘‘ Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

“A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
on thelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 











formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





E. C. SCHWANN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary's 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUCHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, 15 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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that renewal of the Triple Alliance, which, for our small part 
we have accepted as an accomplished fact, and, perhaps, as the 
result of dire necessity, but which we shall never be able to 
praise. It was easy to understand that, in the face of such a 
renewal, the two great Powers at which the Triple Alliance 
was notoriously aimed, would ask themselves, whether it suited 
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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


DANGERS TO THE PEACE OF EUROPE, 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, August 16. 

T is useless to deny that the manifestations made on the 
if occasion of the visit of French war vessels to the Russian 
ports of the Baltic, went far beyond all anticipations, and took 
the character of an important political event. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire whether, as the 77mes declares, the prelimin- 
aries of a treaty of alliance were signed by Admiral Gervais 
and the Ministers of the Czar, or whether, as the official sheets 
of Vienna and Berlin assure us, the declaration of the Times 
is premature. What is most important is to recognize that 
the welcome at Cronstadt, at St. Petersburg, and at Moscow, 
to which correspond in France the demonstrations of Cher- 
bourg, of Marseilles, of Nancy, of Lille, of Toulouse, and of 
other cities, put in a clear light the condition of public senti- 
mentin Russia, and especially in France, and constitute a real 
danger for peace. 

This is the consequence, as was not difficult to foresee, of 

















wisdom of the Emperor of Russia and his Government. 

To add to the difficulties mentioned, a controversy, to say 
the least unreasonable, has been going on for some days ina 
considerable portion of the Italian and foreign press, as to 
where shall be held the next Conclave for the election of a 
Pope. Such a controversy, in connection with that excited 
by an article lately published in an English review by Signor 
Crispi, treating of the relations between Italy and the Papacy, 
manifests once more one of the weak sides, and perhaps the 
weakest side, of Italian politics; and demonstrates with how 
much reason the lamented Jacini labored to show the necessity 
of Italy striving in every way to free herself from the incubus 
of the Papal question. An arduous undertaking it certainly 
will be, but we can never hope to succeed in it by acting upon 
the purely material considerations of Signor Crispi. This 
is neither the place northe moment to discuss a problem so 
complex and difficult ; but we are of opinion, that we should 
advance no short way on the road to a solution of the prob- 
lem, if we all of us considered it with that largeness of view, 
with that sense of the reality of things, with that just appre- 
ciation of moral factors in a well constituted civil society, 
without all of which it is ridiculous to attempt to meet such 
material arguments. Moreover, in the present condition of 
affairs the Government could do much towards preparing a 
way of safety in a time more or less distant, when the impor- 
tance of the religious question shall be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

We see that the Republican Government of France, in order 
to cement the unity of the nation, invokes and obtains the 
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codperation of the Pope, whereby the number of adhesions to 
the present state of things in France is increased. Ina simi- 
lar manner, a few years ago, Prince Bismarck utilized the 
intervention of the Pope himself, in order to carry the project 
of the septennate in the German parliament. We do not 
intend to make comparisons which do not exist, nor to cease 
to consider matters from a practical point of view; but we 
believe that the Government could do much for the union of 
minds, and the solution of the politico-religious question in 
Italy. Already we recognize a great change in this respect 
since the fall of Minister Crispi, under whose protection a fac- 
tion which is the mortal enemy of Catholicism ruled the coun- 
try. Temperate ideas sway the present Ministry, and under 
the sway of such ideas some means of solving the politico- 
religious question ought to be discovered. With the solution 
of that question will disappear one of the dangers which 
threaten the peace of Europe. 





THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN 
S. STEPNIAK. 
Free Russia, New York and London, September. 


LL the world has read of the grotesque parade-affection 
between Republican France and Autocratic Russia, and 
has been amused by the queer juxtaposition of contrasts. The 
Marseillaise sung in the Tzar’s capital, not by a riotous mob, 
but by a choir Of his grenadiers; the representatives of a 
Republic extolling an Autocrat in all respects worse than the 
one whom the French guillotined a hundred years ago; the 
French Nation going into ecstasy about that Russian Grand 
Duke; thousands of French people listening to a hymn in 
praise of the Tzar; a French official refraining from hoisting 
the national flag, because in these days Russia is France and 
France is Russia. ; 

There is only one explanation of these strange phenomena— 
the descendants of the great rebels are simply intoxicated. 
They are in a pitiable condition, indeed, these poor French 
patriots, though one cannot help smiling at such self-inflicted 
sufferings. But here is something that is sickening to the 
last degree for one who wishes well to the Nation which 
taught Europe the lesson of freedom. The Franco-Russian 
Alliance should be called, in all justice, the Franco-Russian 
Mésalliance. 

The French want Russia’s help to defeat Germany and regain 
the lost provinces. We think that the only way for a perma- 
nent: settlement of the Franco-German dispute lies in the 
growth of democratic institutions in Germany. Shoulda con- 
flict take place all our sympathies will be with France, because 
victory for France will bring about a Republic in Germany, 
but victory for Germany will maintain despotism and militar- 
ism. It is evident that for France the Alliance with Russia 
will be an element of weakness. Single-handed she has more 
chance to win. 

Russia joining in the affray brings in Austria and Italy. 
The war must extend over the whole Continent. Numerically, 
France gains little. She will lose if the Triple Alliance should 
become a quadruple one; and her moral losses would be over- 
whelming. If Germany be attacked by the combined forces 
of France and Russia, the war will be a crusade for the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland, in which the Germans, Kaiser, Social 
Democrats, and Clericals will become one body and soul. 
From a war which would have been that of two principals, it 
will become an implacable struggle of races, in which the odds 
are decidedly against France. Besides alienating all foreign 
sympathies, the alliance with Russia will be a source of great 
enfeeblement within. France has not completed her political 
evolution. The Republic is not established upon an unshaken 
basis. The monarchical faction is powerful. The opinion has 
been given that the monarchical generals would purposely lose 
battles in the hope of ruining the Republic and restoring 
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Monarchy. This isa terrible state of affairs; but how much 
more would it be aggravated by an alliance with an Autocrat 
who hates and despises the Republic? Republican France is 
the embodiment of everything dangerous and hateful to Tzar- 
dom. Is not the present head of the Republic the son of 
Lazare Nicolas Carnot, the “regicide” of 1793, whose princi- 
ples, transplanted in Russia, caused the death of Alexander 
I]., and have kept Alexander III. a prisoner in his palace? 
The Tzar must hate the Republic, which, by the fact of its 
existence, stimulates his subjects to rebellion. He must be, 
and he actually is, the virtual leader of the French Monar- 
chical opposition. He has openly favored the House of 
Orleans. Matters have gone so far in time of peace, when the 
Russian Government gets everything from France and gives 
nothing in return; but what will happen in time of war when 
the Tzar holds in his hands the balance of the destinies of 
France? 

If France was resolved to barter her Republic for her two 
provinces, a Russian alliance would be a comprehensible and 
logical step. But Monarchy cannot unify modern France. 
The restoration of Monarchy, or even the imminence of such 
a restoration, would immediately bring about revolution and 
civil war. 

There is no way out of the dilemma. Russian alliance can 
bring nothing but weakness, disunion, and ruin to France. 
Had France abandoned the policy of hypocrisy and self- 
humiliation, and continued to send to the world her message 
of Liberty, she would get from the world what she tries in 
vain to obtain by prostrating herself before the Tzar. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFER- 
ENCE IN ROME. 
THEODORE BARTH. 
Die Nation, Berlin, September. 


STRANGE object is this European peace! Its delicate 
health renders all the world solicitous. No nation is 
willing to be behind another in devotion to the invalid. In 
fact the love of peace displays itself frequently with such pas- 
sionate warmth that one is anxious lest the nations, or some 
of them, may not smother the European peace in their too 
passionate embrace, as monkeys are said to do sometimes with 
their young. It is already a matter of dispute whether the 
Triple Alliance, or France and Russia, are more devoted to the 
maintenance of peace. 

It does sometimes happen in this world of appearances that 
men will parade sentiments they do not feel. In the present 
instance it is not so much a question of fa'se pretense as of 
the real depth of the sentiment. That the German nation, to 
the general staff of its army, honestly desires peace, is beyond 
all question among ourselves, But Russia’s assurances hardly 
pass current as sterling coin, and it is feared that the senti- 
ment of revenge in France endangers the continuance of 
peace. On the other hand, the Russians and French express 
themselves as honestly desirous of peace, but unable to accept 
the German assurances as genuine. And every one is right in 
regard to what he says of his own people. The people want 
peace. 

Even in France one would require a lantern to find the 
men, ready in cold blood, to enter on a war with Germany for 
the chances of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. Numerous causes 
tend to deter the nation from such an adventure. The friends 
of the existing order realize that a successful outcome would 
not improbably result in the transfer of imperial power to the 
hands of her successful general; and even the most reckless 
optimist cannot conceal from himself that laurels won in a war 
with Germany must be paid for with rivers of the most 
precious French blood. On the other hand, defeat would 
render Bismarck’'s Sazgner a blanc a terrible truth. And what 
then? The victory may go as it will, but the terrible destruc- 
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tion of life and property will afford no hope of a lasting 
peace. Great civilizations cannot be simply annihilated nor 
their national life be placed under sequestration.. Napoleon 
made the attempt in Prussia in 1806; and 1813 showed with 
what results. Germany cannot destroy France nor France 
Germany. It were better, then, to try to live in peace together. 
That is the opinion of all sensible men on both sides of the 
Vosges. There is a sincere desire for peace on both sides. 

But will people have the moral courage to maintain peace in 
opposition to the patriotic, national, and heroic phrases, which 
originate in after-dinner speeches, and are promptly construed 
by some other nation as threats implying immediate hostile 
intention ? 

Nothing tyrannizes civilized man like a phrase. Two men 
equally and thoroughly convincea of the folly of duelling, will 
nevertheless resort to it in deference to some phrase known to 
embody only a false sentiment of honor. Under the domi- 
nance of the phrase, ‘‘ Protection of National Labor,” the peo- 
ple allow themselves to be plundered of a great part of their 
earnings. The social phrase leads to the maddest experiments 
in State-Socialism. And patriotic phrases will assuredly 
smother the European peace unless they be promptly sup- 
pressed. 

If it were only possible to liberate Europe from the thraldom 
of national and patriotic phrases, peace might be prolonged 
indefinitely. 

The numerous international congresses in the several 
departments of science, technology, and art, do more than 
anything else to generate a reaction against the pernicious 
influence of phrases, and to foster the sentiment of a com- 
munity of interests with people outside the national bound- 
aries. 

And it is a matter for the most intense congratulation, that 
on behalf of the weightiest international interest—the main- 
tenance of European peace, a body of unprejudiced politicians 
from the several States of Europe, arrange for periodical meet- 
ings at which they exert themselves to combat the pernicious 
influence of national phrases. Such international congresses 
for the settlement of international difficulties have been many 
years under consideration, and international conferences have 
already been held with the object of providing a means for the 
settlement of international difficulties without resort to arms. 

The first of these conferences was held in Paris in 1889, the 
second in London in 1890. The third is to be held in Rome— 
from the 3d to the 7th of November—of the current year. At 
the London Conference twelve European States were repre- 
sented, and four members of the German Reichstag took part 
in the deliberations. 

The peaceful deliberative tone of so august an assembly, 
discussing European problems without national prejudice, 
could hardly failto exert a material influence favorable to the 
maintenance of peace; and strenuous efforts. are now being 
made to secure a still stronger representation at the forthcom- 
ing Roman Conference. From private sources we learn that 
fifty French representatives have already reported themselves, 


and Germany will, it is hoped, be more strongly represented 
than at the London Conference. 

That these voluntary international conferences of European 
parliamentarians will exert an immediate influence on the 
course of events is not to be expected; but there is reasonable 
ground to hope that, through their agency, all parliamentary 
countries will be gradually won over to a recognition of the 
possibility of settling many national difficulties by deliberate 
discussion. In this case, resort to the w/t7ma ratio will become 
of ever rarer recurrence, and Europe will not allow herself to 
be so readily disturbed by empty patriotic phrases. 

The pessimist may smile scornfully at every effort to make 
the world better than it is, but bad as the world is, it is better 
than it has been, and it wants only the coéperation of its best 
men to render it better than it is. There would be no possi- 
bility of improvement without effort in that direction, and the 
sentiment that prompts to such effort is itself evidence that 
humanity is already tending to development in that direction. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND FRANCE. 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, September 1. 
ORTSMOUTH after Cronstadt! The imitation after the 
Pe masterpiece! Doubtless the fine feeling of emulation 
with which Queen Victoria was inspired is worth applauding. 
What, however, has the vague expression of a feigned sympa- 
thy in common with the clear and straightforward method of 
saying what one really feels? 

What did England think she discovered during the sojourn 
of our fleet in Russian waters? That is what my readers and 
I would like to find out. Let the Liberals on the other side of 
the channel be pleased to print in italics in their journals the 
lesson, quite apparent, that Lord Salisbury punished himself 
in causing the Queen to invite the French fleet to stop on the 
English coast. He himself personally invited William II. to 
come to London to celebrate the renewal of the Triple Alli- 
ance, and nothing could be more logical. Was not the act of 
humility of Lord Salisbury towards us a first attempt to sepa- 
rate, without putting himself in pledge, two influences which 
have at length been brought together? Moreover, if, as his 
official organs affirm, his abstention from taking any part in 
the reception of the French fleet be a proof that he did not 
wish to give to the reception any political character, his con- 
stant presence at the side of the German Emperor must be a 
demonstration of the very different—that is to say, political— 
character of the visit of William II. to London. 

It would be childish to trust in the sincerity of the conver- 
sion of the English Premier, just as it would be silly to 
believe that Her Most Gracious Majesty has ceased to be Ger- 
man, because the German press, as, for example, the Ber/iner 
Tageblatt, has called the English policy inconsistent ; because 
the Italian officials affect to think themselves betrayed, and 
because the 7zmes and the Standard have ceased to pour the 
flood of their abuse and contempt on the French Republicand 
the French nation, 

Has England a supreme interest in separating Russia from 
France, in again getting the chance to direct French policy, 
which she has so many times led astray for her own profit ? 
Are the difficulties which she sees in the near future of a kind 
which the Triple Alliance can aid in removing? 
questions which must be put. 

The appearance of our fleet in Russian waters has effaced 
the recollection of the Crimean War, waged by France to the 
sole benefit of the intrigues of perfidious Albion in the Orient, 
We have been absolved by that appearance from all complicity 
with all the conditions, favorable to England and unfavorable 
to Russia, which we accepted with such a light heart at the 
Congress of Berlin. At the same time, through the clouds 
scattered in the clearing horizon at Cronstadt, our entire 
country has perceived that the Franco-Russian policy cannot 
merely impose on the hypocritical league of peace a loyal, sincere 
peace, but holds England in check at the point where, instead 
of being instigator or arbiter of a war in which she would try 
to fish in troubled waters, she will be forced to gravitate 
towards the Double Alliance, and to separate herself from the 
Triple Alliance; for more and more her interests will be in the 
hands of Russia and France united. The secret of England’s 
sudden affection for us is, that either she will separate us from 
Russia by pushing us into some trap, or she will pursue the 
same policy as Russia and France; and she is making now her 
first tentative venture. 

Is Lord Salisbury big enough to play the part to which he is 
pledged, and will he have the Olympian power to strike us with 
blindness in order to destroy us? Ido not believe it. He has 
much alertness of mind, but little breadth. His political com- 
binations, either at home or abroad, are sure to be seen by 
degrees in their true light. 


These are 


Friend or enemy—in either capac- 
ity scandalous—of Mr. Parnell, Lord Salisbury has done noth- 
ing in Ireland save abuse the policy of intimidation or of 
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promises, and yet has accomplished naught in the way either 
of terrorizing or pacifying the Green Isle. His compact with 
the Unionists has not achieved anything save to sterilize the 
Conservative policy, and compromise it by causing it to copy 
the reform projects of the Gladstonians, without advantage 
even to that dissentient portion of the Liberal party which is 
Lord Salisbury’s ally. 

The favor of Toryism for the Triple Alliance, the hypocriti- 
cal and bastard accession ot England to that Alliance, by 
engagements with Italy and secret understandings with Wil- 
liam [1., are the work of Lord Salisbury, and will create for 
Great Britain such difficulties that the nation will not be able 
to overcome them, and thus the triumph of the Liberals is 
near at hand. 

The British Prime Minister is doing his best to drag us into 
a war with China, on account of the recent massacres in the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang country. Everyone will easily recall the acts 
of England against us in India, more recently in Burmah, and 
is aware of what she is preparing to do in Siam. She is our 
enemy, present and future, in Asia. Quite different is the 
case with Russia, which has, to the North of China, interests 
similar to ours to the south of that country. 

Before long, the French people, by attraction towards Rus- 
sia, will understand better the gravity of the events in Indo- 
China, and will take greater interest in those events, The 
French people, if they perceive that to follow England will be 
to take sides against the destinies of the Great Empire which 
is our friend, will signify their absolute will, manifested with 
so much enthusiasm since the visit to Cronstadt, that we shall 
pursue no foreign policy which is antagonistic to that of 
Russia. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EGYPT UNDER 
ENGLISH RULE. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, September. 
WELVE years have flown since the occupation of Egypt 
by British troops: and English rule, which has persisted 
during the interval, has afforded ample opportunity for judg- 
ing of its capacity by the crucial test of achievement. The 
undertaking was by no means a light one, for it involved, not 
merely the reconciliation of a people under fanatical Arab 
rulers to a Christian dispensation, but also the establishment 
of a financial policy to deal with a state of complete financial 
disorganization, and the restoration of order in a country over- 
run by misrule. 

During the reign of the previous Khedive—Ismail Pascha— 
French influence had rendered itself paramountin Egypt. The 
chief appointments were filled with Frenchmen, French 
became the officia! language, and. the Egyptian Court was 
modeled on that of the Tuileries. 

The defeat of the French in the Franco-Prussian campaign, 
and the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty, served to shake 
Egyptian confidence in French invincibility, and led to reforms 
which were unhappily only transitory. But later events 
restored confidence in France’s power of recuperation under 
the Republic, and Egyptians fell back into the old order of 
things, confident of French support. Their astonishment must 
have been equal to their dismay when, at the storming of 
Alexandria by the English guns, the French fleet in Port Said 
got up steam and vanished northwards to return no more. 
That was a plain hint to the Egyptians to make direct terms 
with the English; and the latter were wise enough to grasp 
the opportunity, and take the future administration of the 
affairs of the Nile land absolutely into their own hands. 

Anyone who has had the opportunity to investigate the 
present condition of Egypt, and who is prepared to decide 
impartially on the facts, must admit that the country has made 
extraordinary progress under English rule. The outer glitter 
and glamour of French rule have disappeared, and English 
influences attest their presence everywhere. That the Egyp- 
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tians in mass have found these sudden and unexpected changes 
unpalatable, is not to be disputed; but the state of affairs 
cannot be better illustrated than by the remark of a distin- 
guished politician, that “the English underwear irritated the 
Egyptians’ skin at first, but is good for their health.” The 
army of English officials distributed over the land enforced 
the prescribed reforms with true British pertinacity. The 
“ peremptory foreign dominance,” as English rule was charac- 
terized by the Franco-Egyptian party,soon achieved the result 
of waking the people up to exhibit some appreciation of the 
value of time, and some sense of duty in the service of their 
country. The Oriental /azssez aller system developed by cen- 
turies of heredity and applied recklessly to the most important 
affairs of state and social life, had to be broken with once for 
all. It must be admitted that this has been achieved. Whether 
from fear or from a sense of personal interest, the natives have 
utterly laid aside all those obstacles which they formerly 
opposed to the prompt transaction of business. But the Eng- 
lish, while pushing these reforms with their national persistence 
and energy, have been extremely careful in their regard for the 
personal dignity and religious scruples of the people. __ Exter- 
nally the position of the Khedive remains unaltered, and the 
Egyptian ministers maintain their old prominence in all that 
concerns their governmental status in 
affairs. 


Egyptian domestic 
The only difference is that their under secretaries are 
Englishmen, appointed to guide them by their advice. 

That the activity of these latter produces a great deal of 
friction is indisputable, and the opposition loses no opportun- 
ity of magnifying it. A veritable zeal characterizes the Min- 
istry of Public Works, of which the learned and capable Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff is Under Secretary. The labors of this 
department are not only the most extensive, but the most im- 
portant in the government, for they concern themselves with 
material improvements, and the increase of revenue, and their 
results are most easily appreciated. The survey of the culti- 
vated area, the repair of the old and construction of new 
canals, the designed creation of a gigantic reservoir for irrigat- 
ing the land when the river is low, the construction of new and 
repair of old communications and works of public utility, even 
to the wharves of the sea-port; the repair and maintenance of 
monuments, museums, and numerous similar works, attest 
unmistakably that Egypt is in steady process of evolution 
towards the English type of European civilization. It would 
be unjust to overlook the immense progress in this direction. 
Cairo has been cleansed and beautified and brought into direct 
railway Communication with the desert cities of Heliopolis and 
Helluan; it boasts palace hotels, and named and numbered 
streets, and has become a favored winter health and pleasure 
resort for Europeans. 

It need cause no surprise that the fundamental changes 
necessary to the inauguration of the new conditions have 
called forth complaints against the hardness of the English 
yoke from every corner of the country. But as an impartial 
witness, I can attest that during the past twelve years Egypt 
has been undergoinga steady course of improvement, and that 
the attitude of the opposition is unjustified. They make 
capital out of every mistake, and appear entirely to forget that 
English rule is still only in the experimental stage, especially 
in the police department, and that the discontent of the people 
is purposely fostered. 

But in spite of all efforts of the opposition, English example 
and influence has taken a strong hold upon the more thought- 
ful and better educated among the people, as is evidenced by 
the reformation in the style of Arabic writings and the lan- 
guage of personal intercourse, the empty formalities of which 
are rapidly passing away. Even the newspapers now express 
clear thought in concise language, and the theatre is becoming 
an educational institution tending in this direction. There isa 
growing craving, too, for European education, as is evidenced 
by the students of the greatest theological university of the 
Mahomedan world, the so-called El-Azhar-Moschee, who 
attend the free lectures at the Dar-el-Ulum (Hall of Science) 
for the study of European science, even to the Darwinian 
theory The Egyptians have experienced progress and order 
under English rule, the fear of native rulers has been replaced 
by a sense of personal freedom and independence, and the 
general evidences of progress are so clear and striking that to 
deny them would be to lay one’s self open to the imputation of 
ignorance or malice. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
HeNRY Capor LODGE. 
Century Magazine, New York, September. 
[Prompted by a recentarticle inthe Nineteenth Century on‘ The Dis- 
tribution of Ability in England,” Mr. Lodge undertook to make a similar 
analysis for the United States. 





From Appleton’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
American Biography” (six volumes), he selected and tabulated the 
names of all persons mentioned as citizens of this country, according 
to occupation, birthplace, and race-extraction. The total number of 
names obtained was 14,243, to which were added 1,271 of persons 
classed as ‘‘immigrants,” and 62 of negroes. 


, 


‘*T have treated as 
be explains, ‘‘all persons who came to the United 
States after the adoption of the Constitution.” In respect to persons 
of native birth, he made it his rule to assign them to the States of 
their birth, whether their careers were identified with those States or 
not ; to this rule he made only one exception, in the case of Edgar 
Allan Poe, who is accredited to Maryland instead of Massachusetts. 
In classifying according to race-extraction he followed the paternal 
line uniformly where the nativity of the male parent was known ; in 
doubtful cases he was guided by the names of the individuals, the 
places of birth, and other suggestive facts. The following totals were 
obtained : 

Totals by States.—Massachusetts, 2,686; New York, 2,602; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,827; Connecticut, 1,196; Virginia, 1,038; Maryland, 512; 
New Hampshire, 510; New Jersey, 474; Maine, 414; South Carolina, 
398; Ohio, 364; Vermont, 359; Kentucky, 320; North Carolina, 300; 
Rhode Island, 291; Georgia, 202; Tennessee, 136; Delaware, 115; 
Indiana, 113; District of Columbia, 75; Louisiana, 68; Illinois, 59; 
Michigan, 44; Missouri, 39; Alabama, 34; Mississippi, 26; Florida, 
12; Wisconsin, 12; California, 5; lowa,5; Arkansas, 3; Texas, I—1I4,- 
243. 

Totals by Race.—English, 10,376; Scotch-Irish [persons of Scotch 
and English descent from the north of Ireland], 1,439; German, 659; 
Huguenot [Protestant French of Colonial times], 589; Scotch, 436; 
Dutch, 336; Welsh, 159; Irish, 109; French, 85; Scandinavian, 31; 
Spanish, 7; Italian, 7; Swiss, 5; Greek, 3; Russian, 1; Polish, 1— 
14,243. 

Total Immigrants (persons coming to the United States since the 
adoption of the Constitution).—English, 345; German, 245; Irish, 
200; Scotch, 151; Scotch-Irish, 88; French, 63; British Provinces, 
60; Scandinavian, 18; Welsh, 16; Belgians, 15; Swiss, 15; Dutch, 14; 
Poles, 13; Hungarians, 11; Italians, 10; Greek, 3; Russian, 2; 
Spanish, 1; Portuguese, I—1,271. 

Total Negroes, 62. 


immigrants,’ 


Mr. Lodge also gives tables classifying the 14,243 ‘‘ citizens,” 1,271 
‘‘ immigrants,” and 62 negroes, by occupations, according to States and 
nativities. He proceeds to point out the chief facts shown by these 
classifications. ] 
WILL take the last table, that relating to immigrants, first. 
] It will be noted that the Irish, who in the general tables 
contribute a very small number of names (because there was 
virtually no Irish immigration during the colonial period, and, 
indeed, none of consequence until the present century was well 
advanced), stand third in this table of immigrants. The Irish 
have contributed more largely to the soldiers than any others, 
the Germans and Scotch-Irish coming next, and the English 
and Scotch being remarkably small in this field. It is also very 
interesting to note in this connection, especially with regard 
to some statements that used to be made about the persons of 
foreign birth in the armies of the United States, that of the men 
who gained distinction as soldiers, in fighting the battles of 
the country, 1,892 were native-born, and only 80 were immi- 
grants; while in the navy the disproportion was quite as glar- 
ing, 482 being native-born, and only 14 being contributed by 
immigrants. The largest amount of ability in the immigration 
table is shown by the English, and if we add tothem the Irish, 
Scotch, and Scotch-Irish, and Welsh, as well as those from 
the British provinces, we find that the immigration from 
Great Britain has contributed three-fourths of the ability fur- 
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nished from outside sources. Germany comes next to England 
in the total amount of immigrants who have attained distinc- 
tion, but the largest number in proportion to its immigration 
is undoubtedly given by France, which furnishes 63 names to 
the table. Immigration has contributed most largely to the 
clergy, to literature, and to art, the proportion in the latter 
case being astonishingly high, 112 immigrants to 147 native- 
born. On the other hand, the immigrants have contributed 
as little to the statesmanship of the country as they have done 
to its army and navy. 

The table showing the distribution according to States 
shows, as might be expected, that the oldest communities with 
the largest white population have been most prolific in ability 
of all kinds. At the same time this rule is by no means absolute 
in its application. In Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
the percentage of ability in proportion to the total white pop- 
ulation is higher than in the two other leading States, New York 
and Pennsylvania. In the matter of groups, not only the abso- 
lute amount of ability, but the percentage in proportion to 
population is higher in the New England and Middle States than 
in those of the South and West, outside Maryland and Virginia. 
The New England group, and that formed of the four Middle 
States [New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware] 
must each be credited with more than a third of all the ability 
produced. The six New England and the four Middle States fur- 
nish together almost exactly three-quarters of the ability of the 
country. If Virginia be omitted, it also appears that Massa- 
chusetts alone has furnished a little more, and New York alone 
a trifle less ability than all the Southern and Western States 
together—that is, than twenty States and the District of 
Columbia. In the Western States the wide difference which 
exists is owing, of course, in large measure to their very recent 
settlement, for which proper allowance must be made in draw- 
ing any deductions from the figures given. 

Ohio has a long lead over all the other new States, including 
Kentucky, which was settled about the same time, and Louis- 
iana, which was settled many years before. This striking fact 
in regard to Ohio can be due only to the character of the orig- 
inal settlement. 

We find that while the Southern and Southwestern States 
including Virginia and Maryland, are comparatively strong in 
statesmen, soldiers, and pioneers, and in a less degree in law- 
yers, they are weak in all other classes. There was in the 
South but little variety of intellectual activity. In the Middle 
States and New England ability sought every channel for 
expression, and was displayed in various ways. Almost all the 
literature, art, science, business, philanthropy, and music, 
almost all the physicians, educators, inventors, engineers, 
architects, and actors were produced by the Middle and New 
England States. This isa most significant fact. It shows a wide 
difference between the two civilizations, that of the New Eng- 
land and Middle States, on the one side, and that of the South- 
ern States on the other. The thirteen original States were, 
with one or two variations, settled, and they were all controlled, 
by men of the same race-stocks and like traditions. The cause 
of the wide difference in amount and variety of ability shown 
by these tables isa fresh proof, if proof were needed, of the 
pernicious effects of slavery upon even the finest races. No 
finer people ever existed than those who settled and built up 
our Southern States, but when slavery became, in the course 
of the world’s progress, and in a free country, nothing less than 
a hideous anomaly, it warped the community in which it flour- 
ished, limited the range of intellectual activity, dwarfed ability, 
and retarded terribly the advance of civilization. It is wonder- 
ful that the people who labored beneath the burden of a slave 
system achieved as much as they did, and the mass of ability 
which they produced under such adverse conditions is a strik- 
ing proof of the strength of the race. 

If we turn now from the table of States to that of races, the 
most interesting question arises in regard to the proportion of 
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the total ability to the numbers of each race. I believe that 
in proportion to their numbers the Huguenots have produced 
more and the Germans fewer men of ability than any other 
races in the United States. I think there can be no doubt as 
to the Germans, for their immigration was larger than any 
other in the colonial period except that of the English and 
possibly of the Scotch-Irish. The explanation is, I think, 
obvious. The Germans settled chiefly in two or three States, 
and by retaining their language for at least a century, kept 
themselves more or less separated from the rest of the com- 
munity. In other words, they did not become quickly Ameri- 
cans. 

The race table shows the enormous predominance of the 
English in the upbuilding of the United States, and if we add 
to the English the people whocame from other parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland that predominance becomes overwhelming. 
The same table shows, also, what I think is the most important 
result of the whole inquiry, that the people who have suc- 
ceeded in the United States and have produced the ability of 
the country are those who became most quickly and most 
thoroughly American. This is a moral of wide application, 
and carries a lesson which should never be forgotten, and 
which, whenever we meet it, should be laid to heart. 





A PLEA FOR RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 
CoLuis P. HUNTINGTON, PRESIDENT OF FHE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

North American Review, New York, September. 


BEGAN many years ago to advocate the consolidation or 
joint ownership of railroads as the only remedy for rate 
wars and the demoralization resulting therefrom. 

Consolidation is a natural and necessary outgrowth of cir- 
cumstances, There are men now in the full activities of life 
who have traveled from Albany to Buffalo over the Albany and 
Schenectady, Schenectady and Utica, Utica and Syracuse, 
Syracuse and Auburn, Auburn and Rochester, and Rochester 
and Buffalo railroads, all of which were connected in a contin- 
uous line of track. But it was soon found that these fragments 
of road were neither profitable to the owners nor satisfactory 
to the people who used them, on account of the difficulty in 
getting through rates of freight or locating the responsibility 
of damage or delay in transit. 

Thus came into existence the present New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, a monument to the genius of that giant 
of railway finance, Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose keen foresight, 
indomitable will, and tireless energy combined to produce this 
example of railway enterprise. The great Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, as built up by the organizing force and intellect of Edgar 
Thompson and, after him, of Col. Thomas A. Scott, is another 
shining example of the advantages of consolidation to both 
owners and patrons. 

That this merging is a natural process is further shown by 
the fact that it is all the time going on, and never takes a step 
backward. We have yet to learn of a single instance where it 
has been deemed advisable, either by those financially inter- 
ested or by the public, to disrupt a consolidation and restore 
it to its original parts, or to make any part independent of the 
others. It is not to the interest of the public that property, 
wisely created and capable of so much good to the country, 
should be so used as to invite bankruptcy, for by such misman- 
agement many needed improvements will be unattainable. 

The people have in times past feared corporations and 
looked upon them with jealousy; but the history of the world’s 
industry has taught the majority that corporations are the 
means whereby the multitude can combine for mutual benefit 
and protection, and thus successfully compete with the vast 
capital which is concentrated in the hands of a few individuals; 
_ and, this being so, the time should be, and I believe is, near at 
hand when communities will call for the same treatment of 
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corporate property as that accorded to individual possessions. 
Then railroad corporations will not be interfered with in the 
exercise of rights based upon the most obvious rules of busi- 
ness, by such legislation as culminated in the Inter-State- 
Commerce Act. 

Railroads should have liberty to move farm products, and 
the lean ores of the mine at a small profit over train expenses, 
and thus develop large and important interests, as well as give 
employment to a large number of men who must needs be idle 
when the rates on freight are arbitrarily fixed by law so that 
these products cannot be moved to a market that will take 
them. 

Where the price of moving a ton of ore is invariable, whether 
the ore be rich or lean, the rich will be sent to market and the 
poor will remain at the dump, instead of being removed and 
thus making room for the possible mining of richer and more 
remunerative beds of ore; and in the case of forest products, 
the fine timber will be profitably taken out, while the cheaper 
stuff will not be handled. Lean ores and cheap timber should 
be moved at a small profit over actual train expenses, but this 
cannot be done under the present law. I believe the Inter- 
State-Commerce Act has caused the loss of millions of dollars 
to producers, as it seems evident that no railroad manager 
wonld fail to bring out over his line tonnage of this character, 
the marketing of which means so many dollars to the lumber- 
man and the mine-owner, employment to many who must 
otherwise remain unemployed, and the encouragement of 
worthy industries. 

The lines known as the Pacific railroads have lost much 
business because of their inability, under the Inter-State- 
Commerce Act, to compete with Canadian Pacific, which is 
fostered by a paternal government and unrestricted by legis- 
lation. The struggle between the different companies is not 
for the interest of a majority of railroad shippers. The very 
large shippers at the great competing points get an immediate 
benefit from the reduction of rates, while the small dealers 
suffer to a very considerable extent. One man who has five 
hundred car-loads, gets a low special rate, while ninety-nine 
other dealers in the same commodity, having perhaps a single 
car-load each, are crowded out of the market. This also takes 
money from the railroads ; and the shippers along the line away 
from competing centres are compelled to pay more, as the sums 
lost at competing points must be recouped to prevent bank- 
ruptcy to the road; for very few of the small roads are paying 
anything more than their current and fixed expenses. 

It can readily be seen that by means of joint ownership many 
of the expenses incurred in maintaining separate organizations 
and offices, and a great multitude of agents and agencies, will 
be cut off. On the side of the people quite as much good will 
come. The charging more fora short than a long haul will 
cease, because the giving of rabates at competing points will 
no longer be practiced, the excuse or necessity therefor no 
longer existing. The raising of rates at non-competing points 
will continue as long as railroads are controlled by scattered 
interests, and neither agreements nor laws will entirely pre- 
vent it, 

If all the great railroads of the country were held in joint 
ownership, they would need much less rolling-stock than is 
now required, as the great staple crops of the country are 
moved at different seasons of the year, and the cars and loco- 
motives could be transferred from one section to another as 
needed, thus saving a large amount of capital which otherwise, 
for a considerable portion of the year, would be idle. Our 
vast country, no doubt, produces more and greater variety of 
food than any other nation. All are interested—those who 
produce and those who consume—in having it gathered and 
distributed at the lowest possible cost. What is wanted is not 
more than two or three—and one would be better—great carry- 
ing companies, with their steel tracks and perfect road-bed, 
with all machinery of the best quality, capacious warehouses 
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at intermediate points, and almost unlimited terminal facilities. 
With the best talent in the country to manage such an organ- 
ization, many millions could be saved to those who use the 
railroads of the country, and millions also to those who own 
them, over what is now being received by the fragmentary, 
badly equipped, and inefficiently managed roads that, with but 
few exceptions, now exist. 

Flexibility in carrying rates is needed. The farmer often 
has poor crops, frequently the market is too low, and the best 
interest of the transportation company liesin helping him over 
these lean places. Again a great drouth may occur in some 
sections, making it necessary to carry out all the live-stock or 
to carry food in. This should be done for lower rates than 
may be charged in sections not so afflicted, and with little 
regard to distance. What carriers want is a continuing busi- 
ness and a fair profit for each decade; and in this reasonable 
expectation they should have the right to help their patrons in 
the “ off” years, in the common interest. These things can- 
not be regulated by legislation. 





THE ANTI-OPIUM RESOLUTION IN PARLIAMENT 
Cyrus HAMLIN. 
Our Day, Boston. September. 

ARLIAMENT has at last condemned the opium trade 
P with China. The resolution offered by Sir J. Pease char- 
acterizing the opium trade asimmoral, passed by a majority of 
thirty. The government probably hopes that the English con- 
science will be satisfied with a resolution and go to sleep; but 
the movement is in the hands of men who do not go to sleep 
over their work. 

Sir James Fitz-James Stephens, in the WVineteenth Century 
for June, 1891, states the argument for the defense. He calls 
the resolution “ revolutionary ” and “scandalous,” and calcu- 
lated, if effect were given to it, to strike what, “if not a fatal, 
would at least be an unspeakably serious blow, at the whole 
future of the British government in India. To tax India for 
the £5,500,000 deficit would go far towards causing bank- 
ruptcy. 

This, then, is the confessed result of a century of British 
rule in India. The country is already taxed to the last penny, 
and the imposition of an extra tax of six pence a head would 
upset the British government on the Ganges! This, too, isthe 
nature of the defense. Justice and humanity must not appear 
in court against shillings and pence? 

All this is held up zz ¢errorem, to frighten voters. The 
immediate and forcible stoppage of the opium culture in 
India might cause a temporary inconvenience. But the 
700,000 acres of choice land now devoted to the poppy could 
be more profitably devoted to the culture of food crops, or of 
tea, sugar, or quinine. The proposal is simply to substitute 
profitable crops for poison crops. 

But Sir James Fitz-James Stephens, not satisfied with the 
presentation of the financial difficulty, must also give his view 
of the moral aspect of the question, which may be summarized 
in the expression that opium smoking does not do the Chinese 
much harm, and, if it does, it is their look out, not uurs. 

But is this a correct presentation of the case? Sir John 
Smale, for twenty years Chief-Justice of Hong Kong, declared 
before the Social Science Association that “that trade which 
we forced upon China had spread abroad unmitigated evils 
among the masses of the Chinese; had scandalized the good 
among the Mandarins, and demoralized the bad among them.” 

Sir Wells Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” says: ‘‘ The 
evils suffered and the crimes committed by the desperate 
victims of the opium pipe are dreadful and multiplied. Theft, 
arson, murder, and suicide are perpetrated in order to obtain 
or escape its effects.” 

There is abundant other testimony to the effect that the 
Chinese indulgence in opium is an unmitigated curse. 

No fact is better known to the general public, both in Eng- 
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land and America, than the noble and persistent efforts of the 
Chinese government and of Chinese patriots to guard their 
people against the dangers of the opium habit. They know 
its insidious character; and that everyone who formed the 
habit was changed by it into a worthless 
wretch. 

When the East India Company first commenced the trade 
in 1773, the opium had to be smuggled into the country. 
Warren Hastings sent two armed vessels with opium to China 
and initiated a policy of aggression that has become a river of 
ruin to a great people. 

The trade thus begun under the shelter of British cannon, 
alarmed the Chinese government, and its active measures of 
repression led to the opium wars, of which China had to pay 
the cost, $15,000,000, in addition to $6,000,000 for opium 
destroyed. The property destroyed by England and France 
amounted to hundreds of millions. The British navy now 
guards the traffic, and British agents travel over all the coun- 
try, introducing the drug everywhere, and spreading the curse 
with amazing rapidity. What international outrage could 
exceed this? Is it strange that the English should be called 
foreign devils? 

Failing in arms, China has resorted to diplomatic effort and 
temperate remonstrance to abate the threatened ruin. Asa 
people the Chinese deplore the disastrous evils which this 
English drug is bringing among them, England’s evasion of 
her treaty with China, which permitted the latter to double 
the import tax, has sent squalor and crime into thousands and 
tens of thousands of Chinese families, for the purpose of 
securing a little present gain. A hundred years ago opium was 
known in China only as a drug; and the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” considers it probable that opium smoking (1883) has 
reached one-fourth to three-tenths of the population of 400,- 
000,000 in China. This ruin is all the work of England. Let 
the Prince cf Wales consider China,and comfort himself at 
baccarat! but remember “the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.” 

What China demands is that England shall not force upon 
her a commerce that is destructive of her very life. And 
what every Christian and every patriot must demand of our 
government is, that swift penalties shall be visited upon those 
who are G.ering the insidious temptation to the seekers of 
pleasure in our own cities. 


Be no? 
SQusrcing 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY, 
PROFESSOR F. HEINR. GEFFCKEN. 
Nineteenth Century, London, September. 
S a general thing, people effect insurance of their own free 
will. The poorer classes, however, are less inclined to 
insure than the well. to-do, either because the former are slow 
to comprehend the advantage of insurance, or because their 
income is so small that they cannot easily spare the required 
premium. These difficulties have been overcome by the grad- 
ual education of working-people in frugality, as is done by the 
English friendly societies ; by liberal contributions of the fac- 
tory-owners, who administer the funds in the interest of the 
laborers; or by compulsion. 

On compulsion Germany has based her new insurance laws. 
In this case the condition of success is that the insurance shall 
be an effective one, z. ¢., that the insured, by his contributions. 
really obtains the security against the dangers from which he 
is to be protected, and that he has the income from which the 
premium is to be paid. 

Under the German laws of insurance against sickness and 
accidents this security exists and, therefore, in those cases the 
compulsion is justified, because, according to the peculiar dan- 
ger against which the insurance is directed, that income from 
labor, without which the premium of working-people cannot 
be paid, exists, nearly always in case of sickness, and in case of 
accident always, until the unfavorable event takes place for 
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which the insurance is calculated. These laws have, therefore, 
acted fairly well during the several years they have been in 
force. Both laws, however, concern a comparatively small 
portion of the working-classes—that, for instance, against 
accidents an average of 8 per cent. only—and in both cases, 
the chief point to be secured is, that the premiums paid by the 
not disabled workingmen cover the cost of the compensation 
granted to the sick and wounded. 

Insurance against old age and infirmity is a totally different 
question, That is, in principle, a saving fund and accumula- 
tion of capital by all for whom, or by whom, the premium is 
paid, and all who do not die or withdraw in case of accident, 
will successively be entitled to its enjoyment. The number 
thus entitled willamount to about go per cent. of the insured— 
ten to eleven millions of persons. 

It is manifest that such a project is open to grave objec- 
tions. The law gives to invalids and persons above seventy 
years of age the same yearly amount; a sum too small to sup- 
port them without an addition from local poor-funds. The 
payment, in case of old age, begins only with entering the 
seventy-first year, although such persons will form but a small 
per centage, as the average of workingmen scarcely reach their 
fiftieth year, while the contributions beginning with the enter- 
ing upon an occupation which entails the duty of insurance, 
are to be paid for at least forty-seven weeks ayear. If the con- 
tributions are paid for less than forty-seven weeks—and the 
laborer cannot pay them if he is without work—as must cer- 
tainly happen very often—the pension will be lessened by the 
insurance’s worth of the falling off, so that even the small 
income alluded to will not be obtained. 

The sum which will be required under the law is calculated 
at 55,000,000 marks. Of this, one-third is derived from the 
premiums paid by the insured, one-third is borne by the pro- 
prietors of factories, and the remaining third is to be paid by 
the Imperial exchequer. This last point is open to very serious 
objections. Notwithstanding the objectionable and burden- 
some provisions of the law, the aim of the insurance will not 
be reached. 

The part of the law relating to invalidity will not come into 
force until 1892. The part relating to old age has been in 
force six months only. Yet loud complaints are already heard 
about it and the working-classes are much dissatisfied with it. 

It is apparent, in the first place, that the administration of 
the law will require, as its opponents foretold, an enormous 
force of clerks, Some of its provisions are far from clear. 
According to section 157, persons of seventy years, who can 
prove that they were employed from 1888-1890 for 141 weeks, 
are entitled to claim forthwith the pension for old age. The 
number of persons who have entered claims under this section 
has greatly exceeded expectations, according to the average 
statistics of the population. Suspecting fraud, the authorities 
ask for proofs, medical evidence, witnesses, and the like. The 
consequence is that the clerical force is overburdened with 
work, while the claimants are often disappointed. 

Another difficulty is who is to be considered a workingman. 
For example, it is a frequent custom in Germany for the eldest 
son of a peasant to inherit the land, while his unmarried 
brothers and sisters remain upon it as helps, with the right of 
having a permanent dwelling and board—a condition very 
different from a workingman simply receiving his wages. Are 
these persons to be considered as employed or co-employers ? 
These and other questions render the working of the law very 
complicated. 

It is evident when the provision relating to invalidity comes 
in force the administrative expense will go on increasing, but 
still more the cost of pensions, and for this increase the Impe- 
rial exchequer will remain responsible. The Secretary of 
Finance has already given as a reason for maintaining the 
corn duties, that the Government is obliged to retain this 
source of revenue, because the cost of insurance under the law 
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here treated of is sure to rise continually, The law isan 
inheritance of Bismarck’s State-Socialism. It seems to mea 
failure, and 1 much doubt if it can be maintained. 

Since the fall of the Chancellor, the state of things in Ger- 
many has much improved. The tacit abandonment of the law 
against social democracy—a law which kept the socialist party 
welded together and caused its victims to be considered as 
martyrs—has had excellent consequences. The socialists, 
having recovered their freedom, have begun to quarrel among 
themselves. The genuine care shown for the welfare of the 
working-classes by the present Emperor has not failed to make 
an impression, It is not improbable that the scarcity of food 
and the consequent rise in the price of corn will drive the 
Government into lowering the corn duties, just as the famine 
ot 1845 did more than Cobden’s agitation towards abolishing 
the Corn Laws in England. On the whole, I think the out- 
look for the working-classes in Germany is not unpromising. 











THE THEORY OF FICTION-MAKING. 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 
Chautauqguan, Meadville, October. 


OOD stories are accepted to-day as powerful educating 
(j agents; notable fiction is appreciated from the pulpit as 
promptly as from the editor’s chair. The art of fiction-writing 
is generally recognized as a noble one. 

Much is said about ‘‘realism” and “idealism” in the cur- 
rent discussions of fiction, and a glance over the history of 
novel-writing may enable us to understand what is meant when 
a novelist is called a “ realist.” 

The true germ of the modern novel is to be found in the 
Greek tragedies and comedies, but the works of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare represent, more clearly than any other writings 
ever penned by man, the naked spirit of fiction. In the Can- 
terbury Tales, Chaucer made an effort in the direction of a 
series of novels, The taste of his day demanded verse and 
rhyme, but as the English language waxed stronger, English 
genius adopted a more flexible form of expression in fiction- 
making than Chaucer had discovered. 

We call Shakespeare a poet and dramatist; but he was essen- 
tially a novelist as well. Each of his great plays is a romance. 
Indeed, Scott is the only writer of prose fiction whose works 
can be compared with what Shakespeare’s would be if turned 
into prose to the best advantage. A careful comparison along 
the line thus suggested will open to the student a view of the 
genesis of prose fiction as created by all the greatest masters 
of romance. Scott and Shakespeare are above all else 
romancers; they are the successors of the ancient masters of 
Greek fiction, the epic-makers, the tragedy-makers, the 
weavers of comedy. It is from these that are descended the 
tribe of romancers as contradistinguished from the tribe of 
realists. 

The line of ancestry of the realists is much shorter than that 
of the romancers; let us see if they are as noble in blood and 
as admirable in achievement. 

In Shakespeare’s time John Lyly wrote prose novels, in 
which are found the beginnings of realism as we have it to-day, 
His novel, Exphues, gives us the first glimpse and foretaste of 
the social fiction out of which has grown the modern romance 
of manners. In his style, bad as it was, can be recognized the 
crude elements of the present analytical method, which is the 
distinctive feature of current realism. 
and it is women who are the chief readers of the analytical 
society novels of to-day. 

The moral turn during Lyly’s epoch was steadily down- 
ward, though cleverness of execution rapidly increased through 
Lodge and Greene, and on through Richardson and Smollet 
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and Fielding, Richardson was the first to analyze character 
after the modern fashion. He analyzed down to dross, and all 
the realists have followed his example. 

From France comes the strongest influence at work to-day 
in the field of realistic romance. Late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Madame La Fayette’s La Princesse de Cleves brought the 
artof the analytical novel forward almost to its present level 
of smooth, commonplace perfection. She set the pace in 
this book for that class of writers who look upon the love 
of a married woman fora man not her husband as the most 
delightful of all the subjects of fiction. To the present day, 
realism in the society novel has busied itself largely with 
delineating illicit love in oneform or another. The method of 
minute delineation and tedious analysis inaugurated by Madame 
La Fayette reached its zenith in the novels of Honoré de 
Balzac. He wasa realist in manner chiefly, and many of his 
characters were ideally romantic, some of them supremely 
lovely and pure,and many of them almost unimaginably 
hiceous, 

In England realism of a mild, feminine sort flowered in the 
novels of Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. Commonplace 
people under commonplace conditions have never been more 
faithfully sketched than in Miss Austen’s stories. Such works 
lack the magnetic influence of romance, and live a dull life 
amid the dust of respectable libraries. 

Since Scott, the greatest romancers, as contradistinguished 
from the realists, have been Goethe, Hugo, Dumas, Balzac at 
his best, Dickens, and George Eliot. I am aware that Balzac 
and George Eliot have been called realists, but I cannot see 
any reason for the classification. Balzac’s best characters are 
all extraordinary people displayed under extraordinary con- 
ditions. The same may be said of George Eliot, and in a way 
her stories are epics. It is amazing that the critics should 
class her with Jane Austen. Miss Austen was a realist, just 
as Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells are realists; George 
Eliot was a romancer, just as Shakespeare and Goethe were 
romancers. 

Realism is, from its very nature, of the earth earthy and has 
no soul, no appeal to man’s immortal aspirations, no per- 
manent hold upon the universal human sympathies. It is the 
frittering away of noble powers on ignoble productions that is 
the shame of so-called realism, No conscientious critic can 
read the almost perfectly told stories of Guy de Maupassant 
without feeling this ruthless waste of the rare and wonderful 
gifts of genius. When Maupassant is a romancer he comes 
near the line of perfect fiction-making; when he is a realist he 
merely gilds filth. 

In America, realism as practiced by our best novelists nas not 
yet reached the gutter; but it is beginning to be restive under 
the restraints of decency; the fascination of unholy passion 
has got hold of it. Realism cannot exist without it. 

As to romance as we understand it, Scott, Dickens, and 
George Eliot have demonstrated what it is in its best form for 
English-reading people. Romola, Ivanhoe, and A Tale of 
Two Citzes,in a general way represent romance in its most 
ultra phases. The chief points of appeal to universal human 
sympathy in these books are heroism, self-sacrifice, foiled 
villany, and poetic justice. When these are thus powerfully 
presented the conditions are filled by which fiction becomes 
immortal, because in all ages, in every possible stage of genuine 
enlightenment, the appeal is irresistable. 

Every healthy mind finds sweetness and comfort in the 
optimism of genuine romance. This is why not one great 
master of art in all past ages is found to have been a realist. 
Genius has no wings save the wings of hope. Somewhere in 
every great work of art burns the generous fire of faith in the 
possibilities of human happiness and in the appreciation of 
heroism by the world. The true theory of fiction is to be 
found in those works that have charmed the whole world for 
generations, 
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LOVE AND FICTION. 
PAUL BOURGET. 
New Review, London, August. 

N dealing with the question—is the art of fiction possible 
I without the interest derived from love? we ought, in the 
first place, to ask ourselves whether some remarkable creations 
of that art are not to be met with, which in reality dispense 
with that interest. The reply is easy, and to take at random 
two very striking instances among theatrical works, J/acbetk 
and Athalze may at once be cited as entirely deprived of that 
interest,and among novels Le Cousin Pons, and Le Curé de 
Tours of Balzac, and the Rodénson Crusoe of Daniel Defoe. 
These five works, so widely different are they, sufficiently 
enable us to draw the conclusion that in reality the masters of 
fiction have succeeded in producing the greatest tragic and 
pathetic effects without having recourse in any way to the 
magic of what Goethe called Das ewig Weibliche. Neverthe- 
less, so very few are the works of fiction from which the love 
interest is absent, that the cultivated reader would be unable 
to name more than nine or ten, if even he could name so many. 

The argument that love “is for most men a dolorous or a 
delightful disorder for a very brief period only, and that it 
occupies in books and upon the stage a much more important 
place than in real life, is a very specious one. But if novelists 
and dramatists have been instinctively led, as it were, to give 
so large a place to that passion, the reason is that they saw 
how much easier their labor was thus rendered. They per- 
ceived in it a particularly effective means of making observa- 
tions, oftentimes quite foreign to the subject of love. <A short 
analysis will show the reason for the preference for this passion 
rather than for so many others. 

Let us suppose that a painter of manners, a Moliére, a 
Balzac, a Thackeray, has collected a number of notes upon 
some social class, some calling, some spot in town or country. 
To give these various notes the unity of the drama he must, in 
the first place, create characters in which that class, that call- 
ing, those customs, are embodied and endowed with life. The 
primary condition ofa narrative is that it must place individ- 
uals before us; the second condition is that those individuals 
must act in juxtaposition. Now, what moral crisis is better 
adapted to this two-fold purpose than a love crisis? Under 
what circumstances does our individuality display itself with 
more energy or freedom, whether we resist or whether we yield 
to the transport of desire ? t 

When the character of a hypocrite is to be completely 
exposed to view, in even its most hidden recesses, what does 
Moliére do? He throws Tartuffe at the feet of Elmire, for he 
knows that passion will cause the mask of the scoundrel to 
fall,and that in his imprudent and dangerous words he will 
completely betray himself. If strength of honor in a noble 
heart is to be shown, Corneille brings the Cid into the pres- 
ence of Chiméne; and the love of the hero serves, by the 
strength with which he combats it, to show us how profound 
is that feeling of honor. If the moral ravages, caused by the 
abuse of the metaphysical reverie, and the atrophy of the will 
have to be exhibited, Goethe creates Werther with his regard 
for Charlotte which he cannot overcome. It will be observed 
that in none of these cases has the writer had in view to study 
love for its own sake, like Shakespeare in Romeo and Juliet or 
Racine in Phédre. Love has been made use of simply asa means 
of illustrating some characteristic feature, some habit of mind, 
or even some prejudice. It has seemed to the writer that no 
method was better adapted to display the characteristics of 2 
person than to represent him as in love. 

Again, if a love crisis isa sovereign means of eliciting dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, it is, perhaps, even more sovereign 
in creating one of those passionate and tragical conflicts which 
are the very essence of the drama and the novel, Undoubtedly 
the rivalries of ambition, of self-esteem, of opinion, of race, 
occasion constant struggles and abound in prolonged conflicts, 
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Love presents this advantage that the struggles it occasions 
are more rapid, more acute, more violent. The spectator or 

_ the reader is, besides, more disposed to accept sudden changes 
and incoherence, which the author often needs, to arrive at 
fresh and unexpected incidents. In every one’s destiny a part 
is attributable to the will, and a part to chance; and fiction if 
its chance incidents are to appear truthful has to blend them 
together with so much skill that the accidental itself must 
appear not only possible but probable. This is why novelists 
and dramatists are so ready to have recourse to love. Every- 
one knows by experience, how much this passion favors the 
unexpected. Ungovernable and irregular, the very defect 
which renders it so redoubtable in real life renders it incom- 
parably useful in the novel and the drama. 

Some elevated subjects may perhaps gain by the absence of 
love, but such subjects are rare and it may well be asked 
whether the art of fiction in thus expanding is not likely to 
lose its own characteristics, and to become undistinguishable 
from philosophy, history, or politics. 





THE UNIT COURSE. 
WILLIS BoUGHTON, 
University Extension, Philadelphia, September. 


XTENSION study is arranged in courses, as the various 

branches of study are arranged in the college curriculum. 

In Extension language, then, a course is a series of connected 

lectures, classes, paper exercises, and an examination upon 

some educational theme that may be made the basis of study 

for several consecutive weeks, and the Unit Course is the 
smallest practical division of that work. 

In England, the Unit Course consists usually of twelve weeks. 
In the United States it has been found difficult to raise the 
money for such an extended course. With us, therefore, the 
Unit Course is a series of six lectures or classes, occurring at 
regular intervals of one week, thus giving the busy student 
time for considerable home reading and study. 

From an educational point of view, the first requisite of a 
Unit Course is continuity. That is, there ought in every course 
to be a theme running through and connecting the several 
lectures, and that theme ought to be carefully developed by 
the course. 

The second requisite is popularity. The object of Extension 
work being educational, the idea of popularity must be modi- 
fied to suit the case. The audience will be as mixed as the 
ordinary church congregation, and every individual must find 
something in every lecture to please and instruct. 

In preparing his Unit Course, the lecturer ought to have in 
mind not only his theme, but his audience. There will be 
several grades of workers. One portion will attend solely for 
pleasure or diversion. Another portion, shy and timid, will 
become so interested in the work as to desire all that can be 
gained from it without attracting too much attention to them- 
selves. The third grade will be the active, earnest students 
that, through their anxiety to improve themselves, will spend 
their leisure during the week intervening between lectures in 
hard study. 

The lecturer must also bear in mind that the students are 
all adults, and are by no means to be treated in the same 
manner as the immature. They will demand some return for 
their money; they will be critical; they are men and women 
and must be fed with the food of adults. Withal, the knowl- 
edge to be set forth must be simply though earnestly told. 
The lecturer must remember that he is a specialist, and the 
ideas which are very simple to him may be deep problems to 
his listeners. Let him not talk over the heads of his audience. 

One of the temptations of the lecturer is to try to cover too 
much ground by a Unit Course. The student may be mature, 
but he has only a limited amount of time to devote to study. 
The ordinary Extension student may be able to devote two 
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hours a day to his study. This is perhaps the maximum limit 
of his leisure, and the Unit Course ought to be arranged upon 
that basis. 

The examination that follows the Unit Course is intended 
to test the work of the student. In England the universities 
give the examinations and are thus able, not only to test the 
work of the student, but to oversee the work of the lecturer. 
It is the ultimate aim of the American Society to perform the 
same office. While University Extension must leave the var- 
ous Centres to exercise the utmost freedom in the conduct of 
the work, there must be some supervising body. By exercising 
this function with care, the American Society hopes to give to 
its certificate an educational value that will everywhere be 
recognized. 

To persons disposed for earnest work and anxious to have 
some of the benefits of a liberal education, the Unit Course 
will bring many of the advantages of college residence. There 
will be the specialist to guide the work; there will be the per- 
sonal contact of student and instructor, and there will be the 
effort on the part of an ardent inquirer after knowledge—three 
requisites in order to gain great results from an educational 
standpoint. To the less earnest Extension student, however, 
a Unit Course has its value. By it the tone of his life may be 
largely changed. New fields will be opened in which he may 
wander at will. 

Yet in order to attain the best educational results, the work 
must be still further systematized. It is proposed to so plan 
Extension work, that by-and-by several consecutive courses 
may be taken upon similar or allied subjects. Further, the 
work may be arranged in courses, such as History, Political 
Economy, Literature, or some branch of Science, each course 
extending over three full Extension years of twenty-four weeks 
each, or embracing twelve Unit Courses. By continuous work, 
the student may gain a somewhat thorough knowledge of one 
branch of study. In England the value of Extension work has 
become so established, that one university accepts such a three 
years’ course for one year’s resident work. It is the aim of the 
American Society to fix, in time, a like value upon its work. 

This can be done only by exercising the utmost care in 
granting certificates, so that the unworthy shall not hold 
them. 





THE SIEGE OF TROY. 
THOMAS CHASE. 


Proceedings of the American, Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester (Mass.), 1891. 
HE objects discovered in the ruins, which Schliemann 
ascribes with the consent of most scholars to ancient Troy, 
mark a civilization different from the Mycenzan and evidently 
older; but before the destruction of the city, the Mycenzan 
style begins to appear in the objects excavated indicating a 
time, as we may‘infer, at which both cities were existing. This 
Mycenzan culture marks the great period in all the cities 
which Schliemann excavated; in Mycenz and Tiryns nothing 
of consequence succeeds it; in Troy it is followed only by the 
scanty culture of a succession of insignificant villages, built on 
the ruins of the old city, and nothing striking or important 
presents itself afterward until we come to the Hellenic settle- 
ment. 

We have something more, then, than pure conjecture to go 
upon, if we assume that the Greeks of the Mycenzan period 
were the conquerors and destroyers of Troy, and that there is 
a large and substantial historical basis for ‘‘the tale of Troy 
divine,” notwithstanding the great amount of mythological 
and other legends with which it has been overlaid. Minos put 
down the piracy which was practised by the Cyclades. It may 
be, as Dr. Schuchardt suggests, that Troy, the greatest city of 
Asia Minor at that time, preyed upon the commerce of the 
Greeks, or sent marauding expeditions to their shores, and the 
carrying away of women may have been an occasional accom- 
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paniment of such raids. We must remember that piracy was 
not as yet against the law of nations. At the same time, we 
may well believe that any people who were suffering from the 
piracy of another nation would be likely to attack and crush 
that nation if they had the power. And so we may imagine 
that the Greeks banded together in a great expedition to the 
Troad, and crushed the most formidable enemy to their growth 
and wealth. 

There is another theory, put forward by that accomplished 
scholar and man of genius, Dr. Ernst Curtius, which finds the 
origin of that Homeric poem in the time of the AZolian-Acha- 
ian migration to the northwest coast and mainland of Asia 
Minor. Resisted by the inhabitants, and forced to maintain a 
long, laborious warfare with the people whom they would con- 
quer or dispossess, they kept up their spirits by songs in praise 
of their heroic ancestors, whom they feigned to have fought of 
old in the selfsame lands. “It is a peculiarity of the Hel- 
lenes,” says Curtius, ‘“‘which occurs in their expeditions of 
conquest, that they claimed not only the right of the stronger, 
but sought to make out a sort of hereditary right.” He 
instances the “return of the Heraclide, the expedition of the 
Arnzans into Boeotia, which was represented as the return of 
the Theban descendants of Cadmus, the claim of the Athe- 
nians fighting in Ionia, that Theseus had also been in Asia 
Minor and fought with the Amazons,” and other examples. 
He proceeds: “Everywhere the newcomers make claims to 
rights which are clothed in mythological forms, everywhere 
they know how to speak of bygone generations which had 
already been victorious in the new-won lands. With the 
invented exploits of their ancestors the actual events of the 
present are blended, and so a full picture takes shape in the 
imagination of a poetical people. . Such legends and 
lays must also have arisen in the Molian colonization of 


the Trojan country; we could safely assume their existence 
even if they had not left a trace behind them, and we may 
regard them asa mirror in which the actual conquest of the 
land in the olian migration is reflected.” But surely it is all 
the better if these ASolians and Achaians could recall the 
actual exploits of their ancestors in these lands, and invoke 
the muse of history as well as the inventive muse. It is cer- 
tainly a possibility—nay, more, a not improbable suggestion— 
that Greece and Northwestern Asia were engaged in conflict 
in these early days. . At the same time the olian migration 
may have had an important partto play among the sources of 
the Homeric legends, modifying, perhaps, the legends of an 
older contest. The poems tellus ofa long-continued struggle, 
the conquest of other cities besides Troy, the division of the 
Greek hosts in various quarters, the tillage of the lands across 
the Propontes; all tokens of a colonization. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ON THE ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, AND PREVENTION 
OF PHTHISIS. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Fortnightly Review, London, September. 

T is now a little over nine years since Prof. Koch sent me a 

memoir on the Etiology of Tuberculosis, in which the dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacilli was announced for the first time. 
This discovery suggested various questions of moment, and 
conspicuous among the investigators who entered the field was 
Koch’s colleague at the Imperial Sanitary Institute of Berlin, 
Dr. Georg Cornet, whose labors on the diffusion of tuber- 
culosis constitute the subject of this article. 

That the matter expectorated by phthisical patients is infec- 
tious had already been placed beyond doubt, but there was 
great difference of opinion as to whether the breath exhaled by 
patients contained the germ of the disease, and Cornet 
addressed himself especially to the solution of this problem in 
a series of experiments conducted with the most elaborate 
precautions against false conclusions. He choose for his field 
of operations seven distinct hospitals, three lunatic asylums, 
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fifty three private houses, and various other localities, collect- 
ing the dust from walls, furniture, pictures, etc., and testing its 
effects on guinea pigs, some of which on examination after 
thirty, forty, or fifty days, were found charged with the tubercle 
bacilli, while other were found free from it. 

It must here be borne in mind that the bacilli mixed with 
Cornet’s dust must have first floated in the air and have been 
deposited by it. Considering the number of persons who 
suffer from phthisis and the billions of bacteria expectorated 
by each of them, it would seem a fair a frzorz deduction that 
wherever people with the average proportion of consumptive 
patients congregate, the tubercle bacillus must be present 
everywhere. Cornet’s experiments are opposed to this conclu- 
sion. Many of the hospital rooms tested by him afforded no 
indications of the presence of the tubercle bacillus, except in 
the sputum of the patients, and, while he admits the possibility 
of danger by infection where he found no evidence, he denies 
the probability. 

Cornet, in the course of his investigations, reached the posi- 
tive conclusion that the sputum is the real source of tubercu- 
lar infection, and that the tubercle cannot escape into the 
air and mingle with the dust unless the containing sputum is 
first dried and pulverized. 

“We must regard’ it,” says Cornet, “as firmly established 
that, under no circumstances, can the bacteria contained in a 
liquid, or strewn upon a wet surface, escape by evaporation or 
be carried away by currents of air. By an incontrovertible 
series of experiments Nigeli has placed this beyond doubt.” 

A common cause of the spread of the disease noted by Cor- 
net is the fact that in the houses of the poor, the patient ordi- 
narily spits upon the floor, where the sputum dries and is rubbed 
into infectious dust by the feet of persons passing over it. The 
danger becomes greatest when the dry floor is swept by brush 
or broom. There is a still greater danger connected with the 
practice of spitting into pocket handkerchiefs. The sputum 
is soon dried by the warmth of the pocket, and the subsequent 
use of the handkerchief causes it to be rubbed into virulent 
dust, to the imminent danger of persons in the patient’s 
immediate neighborhood and to himself. 

It isa primary doctrine with both Koch and Cornet that 
tuberculosis arises from infection by the tubercle bacillus. 
Predisposition or hereditary tendency as a cause of phthisis, is 
rejected by both of them. Facts, however, are not wanting 
which suggest the notion of predisposition. 

The virulence of dried dust has been demonstrated after six 
months deposition, and Cornet concludes that where the sev- 
eral members of a family are attacked at intervals, it affords 
little ground for the assumption of hereditary tendency. We 
ought rather to ascribe the disease to infection by the dwelling, 
not to mention its possible derivation from other sources. 

The general immunity as regards infection is ascribed by 
Cornet to the viscous character of the sputum, which, even 
when thoroughly dried, cannot readily be reduced to a powder 
so fine as to float in the atmosphere. The sputum expectorated 
on the street is kept moist by rain and artificial watering. 
Moreover, the powdered sputum has hygroscopic qualities, 
which cause it to attract moisture. Besides the difficulties 
encountered before the sputum is reduced to floating dust, 
other obstacles to infection are presented by the numberless 
angles and impediments in the respiratory tract, and by the 
integrity of the ciliary-epithelium. 

The action of the tubercle bacillus is determined by the 
state of the surface with which it comes in contact. Wounds 
or lesions caused by previous diseases, such as measles, whoop- 
ing cough, and scarlatina, may exist. By illness, moreover, the 
epithelium may be impaired; the inhaled bacilli being thus 
offered a convenient domicile. Wherevera wounded or decay- 
ing tissue exists, the bacillus will find, unopposed, sufficent 
nutriment for its multiplication, and for augmentation in vigor, 
before it comes into contact and conflict with the living cells 
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underneath. To predisposition from such a cause Cornet 
fTaises no objection, but he antagonises the theory of predis- 
position by inheritance. 

The memorable paper of which only a concentrated abstract 
is here given, concludes with a chapter on Preventive Meas- 
ures, which is assuredly worthy of grave attention. It is more 
than once enunciated in Cornet’s memoir that the first and 
greatest danger to which the phthisical patient is exposed is 
himself. Wf he is careless in the disposal of his phlegm, if he 
allows it to dry and be converted into dust, then by the inha- 
lation of a contagion derived from the diseased portion of his 
own lung, he may infect the healthy portions, For his own 
sake, and for the sake of his family and friends, he is bound to 
bestow the most anxious care upon the disposal of his sputum. 
He should never employ his pocket handkerchief to receive his 
phlegm, nor spit on the floor within doors, but always and 
everywhere must use a propper spittoon. The consumptive 
patient owes it to himself and others to be provided with a 
proper spittoon, not only in his own house, but in the office or 
workshop in which he is engaged. Cornet recommends hand 
Spittoons with a cover, not to prevent evaporation, but to keep 
out flies which have been known to transmit infection. To 
conclude in the language of the 77mes of August 11th: “ The 
most pressing work of sanitary reformers zs not now so much to 
legislate as to educate; to make the mass of the people in some 
degree participators in the knowledge of the causes of disease 
which ts possessed by men of science. 





THE FITTEST OR LUCKIEST: WHICH SURVIVES? 
G. W. BULMAN. 
National Review, London, Septeméer. 
HE struggle for existence is a fact ; that it tends to the sur- 
vival of slight favorable variations is an assumption. 

Darwin and Wallace both prove the fact, and then pursue 
the argument as if they had proved the assumption also. 
Wallace does admit that there is an element of chance in the 
survival. For my part I am led to conclude that the distinc- 
tion is very largely indiscriminate, and that those which sur- 
vive are very often the fittest, only in the sense in which the 
survivors in a railway accident or in an earthquake are the fittest. 

In a sense we may speak of survival of the fittest as inevitable, 
the fittest meaning only that which has survived. Used in 
such a sense it implies no theory at all, but used in the Dar- 
winian sense it is misleading. 

I will define Darwin's position in his own words, examine 
some of his illustrations, and then bring forward some of 
my own: 

“(1) Natural selection acts by life and death, by the preser- 
vation of individuals with any favorable variation, and by the 
destruction of those with any unfavorable variation of struc- 
ture. (2) Under nature, the slightest difference of structure 
Or constitution, may well turn the scale in the struggle for life, 
and so be preserved. (3) But the struggle will almost invari- 
ably be most severe between the individuals of the same species.” 
Wallace defines Natural selection as “a rigid law which acts 
by the life or death of individuals submitted to its action.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this definition, there is none of the 
iliustrations brought forward by Darwin, which afford an 
instance of individuals of the same species struggling together 
and surviving or perishing by reason of slight indtvidual differ- 
ences. 

Many of his illustrations, in fact, tell against his argument. 
For instance, on a piece of ground dug and cleared, he marked 
out three hundred and fifty-seven seedlings of native weeds as 
they came up, and of those two hundred and ninety-five were 
destroyed chiefly by slugs and insects. There is not here, nor 
is there possible, any warranty for the suggestion that the seed- 
lings chosen by the slugs and insects were least fitted to 
survive. 

Another example is that of certain species struggling with 
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and overcoming others: thus out of twenty species allowed to 
grow on a little plot of turf, nine species perished from the 
other species being allowed to grow up freely. 

There is nothing here to show that any of the species were 
modified in the process. Had some specially constituted indi- 
viduals of the exterminated species survived, the experiment 
would have been to the point. 

The next example is of the struggle against climate. Darwin 
cites the severe winter of 1854-5 as destructive of four-fifths of 
the birdson hisown grounds, But surely this is indiscriminate 
slaughter. Doubtless the more vigorous do survive in such a 
struggle, but not in consequence of those slight individual dif- 
ferences which Darwinism takes as the foundation of new 
species. 

Both Wallace and Darwin, too, agree that the struggle is 
most severe at an early period of life. “In animals it is the 
eggs or very young that suffer most from their various enemies; 
in plants the tender seedlings when they first appear above 
ground.” 

In other words, the greatest struggle is before the appear- 
ance of those individual differences which can be supposed to 
be of advantage in the struggle. It must be altogether indis- 
criminate as regards those slight departures from the type 
which are the hypothetical foundation of new species. 

The general Darwinian argument is that the intense strug- 
gle for existence tends to evolve individuals specially fitted to 
peculiar surroundings. The only evidence in favor of the 
theory is that there zs an intense struggle, and that the sur- 
vivors ave best adapted to the environment. There is none 
that they decome adapted by reason of the struggle. 

Wallace sets up for himself an imaginary opponent, who 
denies the fact of the struggle for existence, but after proving 
his point we find that the struggle thus pictured is not the one 
required, viz., one in which the slightest variation turns the 
scale; it is rather one in which the slaughter is largely indis- 
criminate as respects such cases. 

The supposition that, when a number of individuals strug- 
gle together for existence until the majority are exterminated, 
the minority will grow strong and vigorous is not the only 
possible one, the whole race may become dwarfed and weak- 
ened, although some escape death. 

Strong and weak, bold and timid, species of animals exist 
side by side, and so, too, individuals of much varied capacity 
seem to have,on the average, more nearly equal chances of 
survival than the Darwinians realize. If, for example, the 
bold and strong overcome in the struggle to which the weak 
and timid succumb, the latter withdraw from the danger into 
which the former rush boldly to their own destruction. 

The swift will often escape while the slow are overtaken, but 
the “whirligig” of time brings its revenge; the slow learn 
cunning and caution, and escape, while the swift, becoming 
over secure, are taken by surprise. 

And it seems almost a logical necessity that, if nature per- 
mits the existence of strong and weak, swift and slow, bold 
and timid in different and equally abundant races, equal diver- 
sity should survive and maintain the battle of life among indi- 
viduals of a species. 

And how much more is it a question of chance than of favor- 
able variations that determines which of the innumerable 
germs floating about in the atmosphere shall germinate and 
which not; which of the swarms of insects shall escape in the 
rapid flight of swallows through the air, which of the small or- 
ganisms on which the whale feedsshall escape when the whale 
glides through shoals of them. In none of these nor in innu- 
merable other cases which could be cited is there any ground 
to ascribe special fitness to the survivors. The swallow and 
the whale take little account of small favorable variations. 

If the facts of variatiun and the struggle for existence are to 
be used as the foundation of Darwinism it must be shown 
that the struggle is of the sort required, viz., one in which 
slight individual differences determine which shall survive and 


which perish. As I have endeavored to point out this has not 
been done either by Darwin or Wallace. 
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MORE LIGHT. 
Dr. J. HERM. Rass. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, September. 

HE physician who has witnessed the last hours of great 
men, has not much faith in the broad grasp and keen 
insight sometimes ascribed to their latest utterances, The 
necessary strength and disposition is almost invariably wanting 
at the moment of separation of souland body. Goethe, too, 
when in his last moments he gave expression to the words 
with which this article is headed, had probably no thought of 
using them in any spiritual sense; he merely felt the shadow 
of death passing over his eyes and craved for “the source of 
sweet life,” as he called the sunin one of his lettersto Schiller. 

It is in this sense, too, that we employ his last words in the 
remarks which follow upon the influence of light—not upon 
the eye, for which one can consult the numerous works of 
specialists, but upon the whole organism. 

The influence of light upon the system has, strangely enough, 
not been made the subject of so much investigation as other 
hygeinic conditions; but it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction, that not even fresh air is more necessary to our 
existence and well-being, and that no other agent exerts so 
great an influence upon the nervous system, the medium of 
our intellectual activity and spiritual life. 

From the hoariest antiquity light has been regarded as the 
chief life-giving and life-qualifying agency. In the Mosaic 
account of Creation, the fiat “Let there be light,” heralded 
the birth of the world; and to-day we use the words “he first 
saw the light” to signify birth. It was reverenced by the 
ancient Egyptians as the supreme god of the universe, and 
worshiped as Ra, and also by the Persians as Ormuzd, the 
lord and giver of light. The Christian heaven, too, is repre- 
sented as a region of light. 

And when one speaks of the sombre, serious outlook upon 
life of northern, in contradistinction to the light, joyous nature 
of southern races, we but indicate the influence of light in the 
formation of national temperament, which may be regarded as 
similar in effect to the contrasted conditions to which the 
individual is exposed. [tn the correspondence between Goethe 
and Schiller the weather forms a frequent topic of criticism. 
Absence of light oppresses the spirit, and renders us gloomy, 
creates, indeed, constitutional sickly states of mind, of which, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous example is the spleen among 
the people of foggy England. Abundance of light elevates 
and stimulates spiritual force. ‘The season oppresses me as 
it does you,” wrote Schiller, whose creative power, like Goethe's, 
grew feeble, if not wholly dormant, in winter. No wonder, 
then, that all the poets, from Sophocles down, have apostro- 
phised the sun, the source of light, in glowing terms. 

Light calls into activity the healthy and best forces of the 
human soul, and good deeds can be done openly. Only evil 
deeds, and evil thoughts, shrink from the light. “The dark 
side of human nature” is something more than a poetic 
expression. 

The want of light, exercises, with most men, a prejudicial 
influence on the character and direction of thought, as any- 
one may determine by taking notes of his personal expe- 
riences. How often have physicians been told by patients 
ordinarily calm and sensible that on sleepless nights they 
have had to kindle a light to liberate themselves from the evil 
spirits of darkness and escape the influence of their own imag- 
ination by the aid of which they conjure uy the most fantastic 
and distressing experiences which they cannot escape. 

That darkness makes the spirit sad and gloomy, is an obser- 
vation frequently confirmed by oculists who are compelled 
sometimes for weeks to seclude their patients from the light. 
There are even patients who cannot submit to this course of 
treatment, and who declare that it would drive them mad to 
submit longer to artificial darkness. In military circles, too, it 
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is well known that imprisonment ina dark cell has additional 
horrors, 

With some people darkness creates very depressing condi- 
tions; and, on the other hand, now weaker, now stronger moods 
of exaltation—waking phantasies as they are called—these are 
for the most part gloomy; and, if by chance they invade the 
domain of lighter fancies, they present them only as carica- 
tures of real joyous musings. 

It is further well known that darkness upsets the just esti- 
mate of time and space; minutes expand into hours, distances 
are greater, and the road seems interminable. Men who are 
bold in the, light grow timid in the dark. Even with insensible 
sick persons, as for example with typhus patients, darkness 
increases the delirium or heralds its approach if it is not 
already present. In short, light regulates and calms mental 
activity; darkness perverts and excites it. Even sensation is 
excited and a moderate measure of pain becomes unendurable 
in the dark. 

The general facts as above stated have led to the conclusion 
that the nervous excitability and nervous energy in civilized 
man is due in great part to the exclusion of the light not only 
from the eyes but also from the skin on which it exerts a 
healthy action. The climate of Northern Europe would hardly 
favor our going back to the habits of our barbarian ancestors, 
but it would certainly be more conducive to the health of our 
children, if they lived more in the open air, and with their 
hands and arms and neck and shoulders exposed. And since 
climate and fashion combined, prescribe the wearing of clothes 
which preclude all light from the skin, the next important 
point to attend to is to provide wide streets and for the better 
lighting of our dwellings. It is desirable, too, to have the 
houses isolated villa fashion, so that light may fall on them 
from all sides. The lofty flat and apartment houses in New 
York and Chicago are by no means conducive to health. 

The windows of a dwelling-house should be large enough to 
light up every corner, and should be shaded as little as possi- 
ble, except only in summer when the direct sunlight becomes 
painful, and carpets and hangings should be light. ‘‘ The dim 
religious light ” which so many people like to cultivate in their 
homes, would not keep a plant alive, and is scarcely less 
prejudicial to man. However, these are social fashions which 
the physician is powerless to remedy. He can only hope that 
some leader of the fashion will take up the matter and guide 
the fashion in the direction of improvement. This half light 
is especially prejudicial in the sleeping-rooms, which should be 
filled with sunlight on every occasion, The beds especially 
should be exposed to the full light as much as possible. The 
Italians show their appreciation of the physiological influence 
of light in the popular proverb, Dove non viene il sole, viene il 
medico, which may be rendered in English: 


If you won't admit the sun, 
For the doctor you must run. 





MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
R. S. BALL, 
Contemporary Review, London, September. 

HE interest with which the Presidential address of the 
British Association is always viewed, is enhanced this 
year by the fact that the subject—Modern Astronomy—was 
handled by one who is admittedly the founder of a great 

branch of astronomical physics. 

There is no man who is entitled to speak with the authority 
that Dr. Huggins possesses on the achievements of the spectro- 
scope in the exploration of the heavens, 

Comte in alluding to the probable limit of attainable natural 
science, indicated some problems as apparently beyond the 
reach of our powers. We might, he surmised, survey the 
distances of the heavenly bodies, measure their dimensions, 
and appraise their weight, but to find out their material com- 
position, or determine the chemical elements of which they 
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are composed, although a matter of great interest was beyond 
our powers of investigation. A few years later thisrash asser- 
tion was disproved by the splendid discoveries, which to the 
astonishment of the world, explained the meaning of the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, and demonstrated the existence of 
iron and other well-known metals in our great luminary. 

As regards the position which Dr. Huggins occupies to the 
discoveries thus inaugurated, it will be of interest to refer to 
the lecture which he delivered at Nottingham before the 
British Association twenty-five years ago. On that occasion, 
as some who listened to him last month at Cardiff will well 
remember, he described the memorable discoveries by which he 
extended the methods of spectrum analysis to the heavenly 
bodies. He showed the spectra of Aldebaran and Betelguese 
along with those of other bright stars which he and Prof. 
Miller had already succeeded in obtaining. He had measured 
the dark lines with which the spectra of these stars were 
crowded, and it was shown by their positions that certain well- 
known terrestrial substances must be present in those distant 
luminaries. 

He had at that time noticed the characteristic spectrum 
presented by white stars, of which Sirius is one type, and had 
demonstrated the existence of hydrogen in stars of this class. 
He had also examined colored stars, like Alpha Hercules, and 
had found that they exhibited a spectrum in which portions 
of the colored bands are subdued by strong groups of lines in 
such a way as to afford an explanation of the hues which these 
stars display. He investigated double stars also, especially 
those which borrow an added interest from their contrasted 
colors, and in the case of Beta Cygni, demonstrated by the 
actual spectra of the object that the cause of the color of each 
star arose from absorption by its peculiar atmosphere. It is 
now for physicists to explain why two closely neighboring stars 
should dfffer so widely in their atmospheric constituents, for it 
can no longer be contended as was once supposed, that their 
beautiful hues arise from an optical delusion. 

If, however, we were to choose that one of Dr. Huggins’s 
achievements which gave the widest extent,to our knowledge, 
I think we can hardly hesitate to select what Romney Robin- 
son long ago called the “ palmary discovery.” It was here that, 
in the most emphatic sense, Dr. Huggins broke new ground. 
The stars were known to be bodies more or less congenious 
with our sun, and the nebulz were supposed to be clusters of 
stars too remote for individuation, but when Dr. Huggins 
investigated these objects through his spectroscope, he dis- 
covered that the nebule he was looking at was not a mere 
ciuster of different stars but a mass of glowing gas. He at 
once essayed to discover the nature of those gases, and even 
at that early period he established the presence of hydrogen 
in those remote regions of space. 

These discoveries may be said to have initiated the applica- 
tion of spectroscopic research to the sidereal heavens. The 
address that Dr. Huggins has just delivered presents a splendid 
picture of the harvest of discoveries by this time accumulated. 

At the present moment the attention of the astronomical 
wo:ld is especially directed to the development of the resources 
of photography in its application to the science. Already 
the camera has become an indispensable adjunct ‘n the observ- 
atory, and we are every day getting fresh evidence of its use- 
fulness in this field. Dr. Huggins dwelt particularly in his 
address on the remarkable photograph of the great nebula in 
Andromeda obtained by Mr. Roberts by exposing a_ highly 
sensitive plate for four hours in the focus of a powerful reflec- 
tor. 

There is no part of Dr. Huggins’s address more interesting- 
than that which “treats of the exquisite application of the 
spectroscope to the discovery of the movement of approach or 
movement of recession in the*object from which the light 
emanates. With our micrometers and meridian circles we can 
measure those movements of the celestial bodies which lie 
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athwart the line of sight, but a star coming directly towards 
us, or receding directly from us, appears to stand still. Here 
it is that the spectroscope comes to our assistance, and it is 
probable that in this department of science it will prove of 
even more value than its chemical revelations. It isto Dr. 
Huggins himself that we are indebted for the first application 
of this principle to astronomical measurement, which has now 
been perfected to a high degree of accuracy. 

It would not be possible in an address on the achievements 
in modern astonomy to omit all reference to Prof. Rowland’s 
splendid researches on the constitution of the sun. He has 
shown that thirty-six terrestrial elements are certainly indi- 
cated in the solar spectrum while eight others are coubtful. 
Fifteen elements have not been found, though sought for, and 
ten elements have not yet been compared with the sun’s spec- 
trum. Reasons are also given for showing that though fifteen 
elements had no lines corresponding to those in the solar 
spectrum, there is little evidence to show that they are really 
absent from the sun. Dr. Huggins epitomizes these interest- 
ing results in the remark that if the earth were heated to the 
temperature of the sun, its spectrum would very closely resem- 
ble the solar spectrum. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 
FRANK J. SPRAGUE. 
Forum, New York, September. 

F the three modes of application of electric power to rail- 
way service—the storage battery, the conduit, and the 
overhead wire—the last-mentioned alone is an admitted suc- 
cess. Without discussing the more or less sentimental objec- 
tions against overhead wires, many of which are without force 
when a system is properly constructed, it is well briefly to note 
what electric railways have accomplished. While the horse, 
with extra help, has slowly and painfully pulled his car up a 
five per cent. grade, the electric motor has propelled a car of 
double the weight up grades of ten to thirteen per cent., and at 
nearly double the speed. It has conquered combined curves 
and grades impossible for even the cable, and has increased the 
schedule speed from fifty per cent.to 100 per cent. Larger and 
more luxurious cars have beer made possible, and the available 
carrying capacity for a given street space occupied has been 
increased by one-half. The loose-jointed, light-weight, badly 
laid tram and centre-bearing rail is giving way to a substantial, 
perfectly built, and rigid road-bed. The same paving can be 
used between as outside the tracks, streets are made cleaner, 
and the malodorous stables have disappeared. The abolish- 
ment of the car stove is now possible, and the cars are brilliantly 
lighted by electricity. Roads are now possible where horse, 

steam, or cable service was not available. 

The influence of increased speed merits special attention. 
The objection raised to it in surface traffic, especially in the 
residential portions of towns and smaller cities, have proved 
of little weight. When the streets are of sufficient width, and 
people understand that high speed w// be maintained, they 
soon learn to keep out of the way of the electric cars, and res- 
idents find their objections soothed by the enjoyment of rapid 
transit. 

Such are some of the results of the use of electricity on 
street railways, There can be no doubt of its permanency in 
some form. Its future will solve the problem of intermural 
rapid transit. Until recently, three methods have been used 
for handling this traffic: the underground shallow brick tun- 
nel of the Metropolitan District Railway of London, the 
masonry viaduct of the Berlin railway, and the elevated iron 
bridge of the Manhattan Elevated Railway of New York. 
Each has been operated by steam very much as surface trunk- 
lines are operated. 

- None of these, however, repesents the ideal method of tran- 
sit in large cities, The projectors of such lines have to face 
very important limiting conditions in determining a solution 
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of a problem which involves the three questions of motive 
power, route, and construction, besides the troublesome one 
of legal interference with construction. To be successful such 
a road must satisfy both the public and the capitalists, and the 
demands of the two are seldom in entire accord. To facilitate 
travel the road should follow existing arteries and make easy 
connections with crossing or intersecting lines. It should 
provide high express and way speeds, to do which independent 
way and express tracks are necessary. 

There are five general plans to which the constructors can 
turn: an elevated steel structure; a masonry viaduct; a shal- 
low tunnel made by excavating the streets; a closed iron 
tunnel, tubular or square; and a deep rocktunnel. To give the 
utmost latitude for consideration of these several methods, it 
is vital that a system of motive power be adopted which is 
unlimited in application and can be as freely used in a closed 
tunnel as on an open viaduct. That agent is electricity. The 
results of the combined experiences of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers in London during the last four years warrant me 
in saying that there now exists a method of successful inter- 
mural rapid transit which can be used in any city without 
material interference with any existing rights, and which per- 
mits of the utmost latitude of judgment in the determination 
of routes. 

In suburban travel, long trains hauled by high-power engines 
are dispatched at irregular intervals, After being made up, 
they stand in the station from ten to twenty minutes. The 
passengers crowd the wai*ing rooms long before the time of 
departure, and often elbow and hustle each other in the strife 
for seats. This condition of affairs is necessary to steam trac- 
tion, because no other method would be economical, but it is 
not the kind of service best suited to suburban travel, 
which ought more nearly to approach that of street-car ser- 
vice, of course at much higher speed. The electric motor 
meets all the needed conditions, and does away with ail the 
dust and smoke due to coal consumption. This traffic should 
be conducted on independent rails, not on those used for trunk 
traffic. 

As to whether electricity will ever be used on trunk lines for 
heavy passenger or freight traffic, my answer is: Prob- 
ably not, according to our present notions of trunk-line trans- 
portation, and not by the present methods of train dispatch- 
ing; but with these qualifications, ] expect to see rapid transit 
over long distances for certain classes of service. The service 
I have in mind is not only possible, but will soon be practi- 
cable, and it would revolutionize travel. 


RELIGIOUS. 


NOTES ON BUDDHISM AT HOME.* 
GEORGE R. MATHEWS. 











Unitarian Review, Boston, September. 
T seems almost impossible to form a definite opinion as to 
the morality of the countries in which Buddhism is pro- 
fessed. Those who write on the subject from personal obser- 
vation differ widely. Yet we may reach, it seems to me, some 
general conclusions, which will show the tendencies of Bud- 
dhist morality and what may fairly be expected of the system, 

The great commandments of Buddhism are five in number. 
They are: 1. Do not kill;—2. Do not steal;—3. Do not com- 
mit adultery ;—4. Do not tell any untruth ;—5. Do not drink 
any intoxicating liquors. 

Monasticism is an integral part of Buddhism, not a graft 
upon it, as is the case with Christianity. Hence, in consider- 
ing the moral results of Buddhism, the question of the moral- 
ity of the monks and nuns is of the first importance. How far 
are the five great commands obeyed by the monastic orders? 

First. The command not to kill has made the monks, in 


* These notes are from a miscellaneous course of reading on the subject. 
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general, abstain very carefully from the destruction of any 
living creature. In China the monks are vegetarians. 

Second. Do not steal. Asa general thing the monks appear 
to obey this command strictly, In Burmah they, in common 
with the rest of the people, gamble. 

Third, The third commandment, in the case of monks and 
nuns, is extended to the absolute prohibition of all sexual 
intercourse. The general testimony, including Burmah, 
Ceylon, Siam, Thibet, and China, is that, so far as sexual 
morality is concerned, the life of Buddhist monks and nuns is 
exemplary; one is inclined to say, far better than that of 
monastics in the West. The violation of the monastic vow, 
especially in Burmah and Thibet, is visited with very severe 
penalties. 

Fourth. Buddhist monks, especially in Burmah, may be said 
to be almost too ignorant and stupid to have ingenuity 
enough to lie. 

Fifth. \n Burmah the universal drink of the people is 
water, though the use of opium and intoxicating liquors is 
gaining ground. In Thibet the Lamas drink intoxicating 
liquors on the claim that they are “ medicine.” 

Did I stop here the picture of Buddhist monastic life would 
be quite misleading. It seems hardly too much to say that in 
mlany cases the monks are too stupid and indolent to be 
immoral. Of Buddhist monks in general, travelersand mission- 
aries speak in such terms as the following: In China they are 
“conspicuous for apathy, inertness, and a vacant, idiotic 
expression of countenance.” Monier Williams says that while 
traveling in Ceylon he met a few learned monks, but that the 
majority seemed to him idle, ignorant, and _ indifferent. 
Hardy’s testimony is similar; he says that there is often about 
the monks an appearance of “ great vacancy, amounting almost 
to imbecility, and they seldom appear cheerful or happy.” Sir 
J. F. Davis, as quoted by Hardy, says that “to judge of its 
effects on the priests, the practice of Buddhism seems to have 
the most debasing influences, as they have nearly all of them 
an expression approaching idiocy.” 

Of morality among the non-monastic Buddhist populations, 
I may remark that, while the command not to kill doubtless 
has great influence in diminishing cruelty and promoting kind- 
ness and tenderness, it rests, theoretically, not on the duty of 
humanity, but on the doctrine of transmigration. If you take 
the life of any living thing, you may kill one of your own 
ancestors. Thecommand, in fact, is never fully observed; and 
it tends toa diminution of the respect and reverence due to 
human life in comparison with that of the lower animals. 

Of offenses against property, the bolder crime of highway 
robbery appears to be rare, while thieving, bribery, and espe- 
cially gambling are very common, In Adoniram Judson’s 
time the law-courts of Burmah were corrupted by bribery; 
and formerly a man could gamble away a wife, children, and 
even his own liberty, so long as slavery for debt was allowed 
by law. Sir John Bowring declares of Siam that, “with the 
fewest exceptions, dishonor and deceit are characteristic of 
the nation.” 

Respecting the position of women,I find it set forth in 
‘‘The Modern Buddhist” translated by Henry Alabaster, that 
“ Polygamy is extensively practised in Siam, the king setting 
the example. Many noblemen have thirty or forty or more 
wives. So far as our own observation goes, this polygamy, 
accompanied by a facility for divorce, is not attended by very 
evil results. There is a great deal of domestic happiness in 
Siam; suicides and husband or wife murders, so common in 
monogamous Europe, are rare.” Pallegoix, a Roman Catholic 
missionary in Siam, says that the Siamese women are well 
treated by their husbands; that they have by far the most 
influence in the government of their family; that they are 
honored and enjoy great liberty. 

In Burmah, polygamy is legal, but is confined chiefly to the 
wealthy and official classes; and the general feeling is against 
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it. Polygamy is also permitted in Tartary. Huc, in his 
“Travels,” speaks of it as perhaps rather beneficial than other- 
wise, because thus, women are placed in families, though as 
inferior wives, and in that way are kept from the influence of 
the celibate priests. 

K6éppen maintains, and probably with justice, that Buddhism 
has given to woman a higher and more favorable position than 
would otherwise be granted to her in the Orient. She hasa 
higher position as the companion of her husband than the 
Brahmin or Mohammedan women. She has been brought 
much more nearly to a level with her husband than under the 
older civilization of China or India, and has been granted a 
much larger degree of liberty than in other Oriental countries 
where Buddhism is not the prevailing religion. 

The command not to lie is intended to cover the prohibition 
of all untruth, whether of word or act. The Siamese are said 
to prize frankness and openmindedness, their lies being gen- 
erally told to their superiors, in order to escape punishment. 
Howard Malcolm says that lying prevails among all classes in 
Burmah. “They may be said to be a nation of liars,” and 
cannot be trusted in the least except under oath. 

As to drunkenness, one is led to infer that it is not common 
in Buddhist countries. 





THE “POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY” ON THE 
MIRACLES OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
THOMAS HUGHEs, S.]. 

Catholic World, New York, September. 

HE life of St. Francis Xavier was a public one of the most 
singularly brilliant order, sufficiently honored, in this 
respect, by the marked attention which it has always com- 
manded in the non-Catholic world ard non-Catholic literature. 
In the course of his ten years of Eastern ministry he dealt 
personally with millions of people, speaking a variety of 
tongues, in all the countries of Hindustan, Cochin China, 
Japan. During those same years, while he was riveting the 
eyes of all the East upon himself and his movements, Europe, 
too, was looking on, and was receiving accounts, through 
public and private sources, of the many wonders which he was 
performing in the sight of the Nations. Maffei, who addresses 
Philip II. of Spain in 1588,and dedicates to his majesty the 
“ History of the East,” finished up to date from the time of the 
first Portuguese discovery by sea, stops, in the course of his 
general relation, some three times to follow St. Francis Xavier 
alone, as if the saint summed up in himself a part of the gen- 
eral history. Having given forty-eight pages in all to the prog- 
ress of Xavier and coming to the saint’s funeral at Goa, the 
historian apologizes for not saying more. “Others,” says 
Maffei, “ recounted his infallible predictions and miracles— 
many more, indeed, than we have touched upon, hurrying on, 
as we have done, to fulfill another purpose.” 

So prominent was the miraculous side of Francis Xavier's 
ministry, that during the first thirty-five years after his death 
the more ordinary personal effects of his life were left in the 
background, and the supernatural wonder-worker was the 
figure before the world. A desire became more pronounced to 
know more and more about the intimate workings of his per- 
sonal sanctity. A life was called for which should bring them 
out into greater prominence. This was the reason why Tur- 
sellini wrote. ‘ 

With this object of showing Francis Xavier himself, and not 
of recording his miraculous exploits, Tursellini writes the life. 
Yet he cannot omit a fair account of the miracles. 

To the well-informed writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
{Andrew D. White, LL.D., L.H.D.], these miracles, as recorded 
in Tursellini, appear “ few and small.” 

From Book I., Chapter x., in which the biographer tells of 
Xavier's arrival in Lisbon, to Chapter iii., Book V1., Tursellini 
records fifty-one distinct miraclesand prophesies, besides sum- 
marizing others, all before Xavier's death. Then, in the fol- 
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lowing chapter, he recounts nine distinct prodigies, besides 
others, all after death. 

He [Mr. White] says: “It must be remembered that Bou- 
hours, writing ninety years after Tursellini, could hardly have 
had access to any really new sources. Xavier had been dead 
130 years, and, of course, all the natives upon whom he had 
wrought his miracles, and their children and grandchildren, 
were gone.” So says this writer, with solemnity, acumen, and 
truth. And, therefore, we sum up in his own words, replying: 
It must be remembered that Tursellini, writing ninety years 
before Bouhours, and only forty years after the death of 
Xavier, could really have had access to new sources; and the 
natives upon whom he had wrought his miracles, and their 
children and grandchildren, were not gone. This scientific 
writer does not see deep enough into his own argument to 
catch the manifest retort staring out of it, nor to feel the 
rebound of a blank argument exploding. 

Our critic misses the point of the question with this later 
biographer [Bouhours}, who, it is true, like other biographers 
of a later date, brings forward new facts, new miracles, wrought 
threugh the intercession of St. Francis Xavier. They are such 
as the earlier biographers had not mentioned, nor the process 
of canonization contained. But it was for the very recondite 
reason that the miracles in question, the manifold resurrec- 
tions, had not yet been wrought; they have’ been going on 
since; they are going on at present, like the standing miracle 
of the saint’s body, incorrupt to-day at Goa. [The latest solemn 
exposition of Xavier’s body was on Dec. 3, 1890, and continued 
during fifteen days. For an account of the immense concourse, 
and an indication of the miracles, see Czvz/ita Catholica, May 
2, 1891, pp. 371-6.] 

The learned writer throws out this profound suggestion: 
“ For some very thoughtful remarks as to the worthlessness of 
the testimony to miracles presented during the canonization 
proceedings at Rome, see Maury, Legendes Pieuses,” That is 
all! Not another word about the Roman processes, their 
juridical and protracted examinations, the evidence of eye- 
witnesses. We conclude that the proceedings of the Roman 
courts must be excellent, indeed, if this is all that can be said 
against them. 

He has so little use for evidence of any kind, that he never 
once faces it. He is provoked to do so, if ever a writer was, 
by the constant reference made to it in the documents which 
he makes us believe he is using. The bull of canonization is 
explicit on the subject of the juridical processes and invest- 
igations. 

There is an assumption underlying all this, yes, and an asser- 
tion overtopping all. The assumption is, that if St. Francis 
Xavier wrought miracles, his own letters should prove them by 
the accounts which he himself gives of them. The assertion 
is, that no contemporary documents have anything about his 
miracles—except some “feeble beginnings.” The assumption 
looks a little weak. To strengthen it, and reassure it, he 
thinks it necessary to have Xavier’s own biographers accept it. 
Accordingly he passes it off on them in these terms: ‘‘ /¢ seems 
to have been felt as somewhat strange at first that Xavier had 
never alluded to any of these wonderful miracles.” So he 
fathers the assumption upon the biographers that they, of 
course, expected to have the saint preach about his own mira- 
cles. Now for the assertion. He says: ‘‘No account of a 
miracle wrought by him appears either in his letters or in any 
contemporary document.” We may ask, why does he never 
make any mention of eye-witnesses until he comes to Bou- 
hours, 130 years after Xavier’s death? Is it because, then, he 
is at a safe distance from them? What does he mean by con- 
temporary documents? If he means the self-glorification of 
sectarian ministers belonging to Bible societies, we need only 
refer him to Macaulay for an estimate of their work in Hindu- 
stan; and Macaulay wrote from personal observation there. 
Without adding any element to proof, except a faulty enu- 
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meration of contemporaries, one of them being a missionary 
off in Ethiopia, he proceeds to say abruptly: “ As we have seen, 
the missionaries of Xavier’s time wrote nothing of his mira- 
cles. and certainly the ignorant natives of India and Japan did 
not commit any account of his miracles to writing.” ‘As we 
have seen!” To prove nothing, and then quote it. That is 
Herbert Spencer’s most approved style of demonstration. 





THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
Edinburgh Review, Fuly to September. 

TMHAT the Quakers increased largely during the seventeenth 

and the first two decades of the eighteenth century is a 
well-known fact of our religious history. The reasons for their 
success are not far to seek. The Quaker movement was in 
touch with every sentiment and activity pertaining to the 
Revolution. Its initial principle of human equality Quakerism 
not only asserted, but placed on a religious basis. Quakerism 
represented the wildest extravagance and disorders of the 
Revolution, but yet found room and ihinistered aliment to the 
choice quietistic spirits which, by a: merciful compensation, 
every age of mental unrest and commotion seems to engender. 
Quakerism reproduced the puerile distinctions, the hot-headed 
intolerance of the Revolution, even while it propagated 
principles calculated to reduce those mischiefs to their fitting 
nullity. It administered to the unrest of the present, while it 
cherished germs full of promise of quietude and repose in the 
future. Besides which, it enjoyed the ascendancy which a 
cruel persecution, borne with wonderful meekness and for- 
bearance, invariably confers on a growing sect; nor was it 
destitute of the influence which rightly attaches to continued 
efforts for the political and social welfare of humanity. 

If, however, Quakerism grew and prospered up to the close 
of the seventeenth century, the earlier half of the eighteenth 
was destined to see a change. The Friends became, and that 
with unexpected rapidity,a dwindling sect. For this many 
causes have been asserted, some more, some less, obvious. 
The most operative of all was the gradual failure of the fuel 
needed to sustain the flame of religious zeal. To the spiritual 
unrest, the many-sided, burning enthusiasm of the seven- 
teenth century succeeded, in due course, the lassitude and 
coldness of the eighteenth. Among other causes of decadence 
must be included one which pertains to the discipline of the 
Quaker body. It was an obvious though unhappy result of 
the root thought of Quakerism—the inner light—that it 
implied excessively a high spiritual condition of membership. 
This induced an extreme severity of discipline, which, how- 
ever honorable to those who underwent it, was nothing less 
than suicidal in respect to the progressive vitality of the sect. 
The conditions thus imposed related not only to moral and 
spiritual fitness; they descended to petty and unworthy 
restrictions in respect of dress, language, and demeanor. The 
effect of this minute scrupulosity—this excessive tithing of the 
mint, anise, and cumin of social life—on men of broad sym- 
pathies and masculine culture was irksome in the extreme. 
Hundreds of persons were victimsof the peevish stepmotherly 
severity of Quaker discipline. 

The decadence of the Quakers seems to have continued up 
to about 1860. Since that date, however, we have clear evi- 
dence that the tide has turned. It is true, that the inflow is 
as yet not very striking, but at least it is a fact. 

Thinkers, whose opinions are not to be despised, see in this 
turning of the tide a “ revival of Quakerism.” By this phrase 
is in no way meant the resuscitation of the old sect, with its 
quaint and uncouth features, as it startled the England of the 
seventeenth century. That is a sheer impossibility. George 
Fox and his rude methods would be as great an anachronism 
as, let us say, the Salvation Army big drum will be to our 
descendants of the twentieth century. His wild dress and 
leathern breeches are as much out of dateas the accoutrements 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The externalities of dress and diction 
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which half irritated, half amused our forefathers, are finally as 
extinct as their own trunk hose, and curiously garnished 
oaths. In its old, seventeenth-century form, Quakerism is 
indisputably dead, but the living germs, that started it into 
being, may put forth a new growth. Assuredly it were a 
revival of a very momentous kind when the cause, from which 
the demons of superstition and fanaticism have been exor- 
cised, is now found, like the man in the gospel, clothed and 
in its right mind. 

Tere are various concurrent causes, which clearly favor a 
revival of Quakerism, Of these causes, the two principal are: 
(1) Certain common ground of Christianity and religious belief 
which Quakerism professes with other Christian churches and 
sects of our time; (2) that it is in harmony with the political 
and social, the moral and intellectual tendencies of the present 
day. 

As to their views of Scripture, Quakers do not differ essen- 
tially from other Christian sects. Substantially, Quakers are 
in harmony with most other bodies of Christians on the car- 
dinal truths of the historical veracity of Christ’s mission and 
its attendant circumstances. As respects the Atonement they 
are staunch Universalists, making the redemption by Christ no 
less than “ the saving and spiritual light wherewith every man 
is enlightened,” the common right of all men, They also 
maintain and cherish the hope of immortality, though for 
obvious reasons they do not press the doctrine of the physical 
resurrection. The credenda of the Quakers may roughly be 
described as the general beliefs of evangelical Protestantism, 
partly determined, partly modified, by the central doctrine of 
the inner light. 

While Quakers do not differ essentially from other Christian 
sects as to their views of Scripture, the former are separated 
from the latter foto ca@/o on the question of Church polity and 
worship. Yet, comparing a recent work of authority on 
Quakerism, by a Quakeress, with Barclay’s ‘“ Apology,” which 
may be regarded as the starting point of Quakerism in the 
seventeenth century, we are able to perceive a growing modi- 
fication of the uncompromising terms in which Barclay 
denounced all “set forms” of worship. Quakers have always 
had “set times” and forthe most part “set places” of worship, 
even from the day of George Fox. It would almost seem that 
there is at present a tendency on the part of Quakers to add 
‘*set persons” and also the rudiments of “set forms” to their 
other conditions of worship. It is to be hoped that these later 
tendencies will, in the interest of the vitality and well-being of 
their sect, he assiduously and jealously watched. 

Coming now to the other and more general influences and 
circumstances of our time which seem to favor the revival of 
Quakerism, we are here again met by the central doctrine of 
the inner light. English Christrians have ceased to regard a 
doctrine of such general truth and efficacy as a peculiarity of 
Quakerism. The doctrine of the inherent se/f-evidence of all 
religious and moral truth is increasingly perceptible in the works 
of our foremost teachers, both in the Church of England and 
among Nonconformists. 

Circumstances not less propitious may be found in the phil- 
anthropical and political tendencies of our day, which are 
quite in harmony with the noble energies of Quakerism of the 
last as well as that of the present century. It is impossible not 
to note the increasing use of arbitration as a means of settling 
international issues, and especially its persistent employment 
by Lord Salisbury, and the present Government. To all this 
must be added the growing tendency to cherish simplicity and 
refinement as the highest characteristics of religious culture. 

That there is room in our diversified religious culture for the 


continued existence, nay, even for the development, of a relig- 
ious body like the Quakers, few thoughtful and devoutly dis- 
posed persons would deny. In other words, there is room for 
a somewhat stronger stress On spiritual idealism, the universal 
community of the divine reason, than most churches are 
inclined to place. 
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ZA MBESIA. England's El Dorado in Africa ; Being a Description of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and the Less-Known Adjacent Ter- 
ritories, and an Account of the Gold Fields of British South Africa. 
By E. P. Mathers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 480 pp., octavo. London: 
King, Sell & Railton, Ltd. 


[fhe present work-appears to have been written with both a general and a 
special motive, the former originating in the author's desire to add a new chapter 
to the history and description of the Dark Continent, the latter with the object of 
presenting the British side of the question in the recent struggle of the English 
and Portuguese for the pussession of Manica, to which the latter set up claims 
which are characterized as unsubstantial. 

In the course of the work, which embraces all that is known of the past history 
and present condition and capabilities of the country and people, the author 
devotes a very interesting chapter to the Zimbabye Ruins in Mashonaland, which 
are evidently the work of a civilized people, and which, in the absence of any 
inscriptions, have been variously ascribed to Phoenicians, Egyptians, Arabians, 
Persians, Chinese. The pursuit of the builders was unquestionably gold mining, 
and the author appears to be impressed with the view that the region is included 
in the Land of Ophir from which Solomon drew his gold supplies. 

The country now occupied by the British South African Company, although ina 
tropical region, has a general elevation of from three to five thousand feet and 
appears well-suited to European colonization ; and England is very warmly con- 
gratulated on the acquisition of a territory, which but for great resolution and 
promptitude at a critical moment would have irretrievably passed under the 
dominion of some foreign Power. The region lies to the north of the South Afri- 
can Boer Republic, and the Boers regarded it as the field for their future expan- 
sion, but the powers that rule in Downing Street took action at the critical 
moment, brought the region within the sphere of British influence, and cutting off 
from the Boers all opportunity for the extension of their Republic have placed 
them in a position in which their best interests will inevitably lead to their absorp 
tion in the numerically stronger and more rapidly growing English element 
which surrounds them. 

This vast extension of the British area in South Africa suited for colonization is 
one of great significance, providing as it does for the future preponderance of 
another section of the Anglo-Saxon race in the Dark Continent. 

For the American reader generally the feature of greatest interest in the work 
will centre in the Anglo-Portuguese struggle for supremacy, and as it would be 
impossible to make anything likea fair presentation of the author’s treatment of 
the whole subject, in the space at our disposal, we will limit ourselves to a digest 
of the author’s nresentation of the *‘ little difficulty ’’ with Portugal.] 


N August last, England and Portugal were in actual agreement on 
the boundary question in Africa, and nothing but the ratification 
of the Cortes was wanting to the indefinite perpetuation of the 
friendly relations which subsisted between the two countries. The 
proposed arrangement was a very liberal one for Portugal, to which 
was assigned many thousands of miles more territory than it is ever 
likely to occupy; but the publication of the terms, with the comments 
of the patriotic press, provoked a storm of indignation before which 
the Portuguese ministry went down like ninepins. The rejection of 
the treaty gave a fresh impulse to exploration and annexation in the 
disputed region, which was soon occupied by the British South African 
Company and numerous private explorers, and the Portuguese, fear- 
ing a conflict, approached Lord Salisbury for the establishment of a 
modus vivendi pending negotiations. A provisional arrangement was 
accordingly made for six months, but, fortunately for England, the 
news did not reach the interior of South Africa in time to prevent a 
conflict of authority between the officials of the British South African 
Company and certain Portuguese. 

On October 25, in consequence of reports from native sources that 
Colonel Paiva D’Andrada, accompanied by Gouveia with a large 
force of armed natives was approaching the Manica country from the 
east, Sergeant-Major Montgomery with a force consisting of only ten 
men of the British South African Company’s police, was despatched 
from Fort Salisbury to Umtasa’s, and two days later Lieut. Graham, 
accompanied by Sub-Lieutenant Shepstone, followed to take com- 
mand of this small detachment. A portion of the A Troop, under 
Lieutenant the Hon. Eustace Fiennes, was at the same time ordered 
to proceed from Fort Charter to Umtasa’s, but the difficulty of pro- 
curing wagons delayed his arrival there until the 15th of November. 
Fortunately the Company had at its disposal a very able and efficient 
officer in Major Forbes, a man of clear judgment, vigorous mind, and 
determined character, as good a specimen of mens sana in corpore sano 
as anyone would care to see. Upon his arrival at Umtasa’s Kraal on 
November 5, Major Forbes learnt that Col. Paiva D’Andrada, accom- 
panied by the notorious slave-owner and captain, Gouveia, had 
recently arrived at Massi Kessi with from 250 to 300 so-called 
‘** bearers,” the majority being armed with rifles, sword-bayonets, and 
reserves of ammunition. According to the natives the avowed object 
of this large force was to mete out punishment to Umtasa for sign- 
ing the treaty of September 14th with the British High Commissioner, 
and to compel him to break it and enter into a treaty with themselves. 
Thereupon Major Forbes at once, by Lieut. Graham and two troopers, 
sent a letter to Col. Paiva D’Andrada protesting against his entering 
the country with an armed force, and intimating that any attempt to 
upset the British treaty would result in grave complications. The 
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Colonel gave no answer, affecting to treat the whole thing asa 
mauvatse plaisanterie. 

Three days later Gouveia appeared at and occupied the Chief 
Umtasa’s Kraal with some seventy armed followers, and was promptly 
notified by Major Forbes that any attempt to coerce the chief into 
granting interviews would be in defiance of his orders, which were to 
prevent any outside interference with Chief Umtasa and these orders he 
was prepared to carry out by force. At the same time Major Forbes 
realized that with the few men at his disposal the ejection of Gouveia 
and his following was a very serious undertaking. 

The next move came from the Portuguese. Colonel D’Andrada and 
Baron de Rezende joined Gouveia at Umtasa’s Kraal with over 200 
armed native followers, the last named having persisted in re- 
maining there with the avowed object of intimidating the chief into a 
retraction of histreaty with the English. At this critical moment, 
Lieutenant the Hon, Eustace Fiennes arrived on the scene with some 
twenty men from Fort Charter, and Major Forbes decided on a coup 
de main, The little force was divided into two parties. Major Forbes 
with an escort of twelve men proceeded at once to the King’s Kraal 
and meeting the Baron de Rezende at the threshold informed him 
that he was to consider himself a prisoner. Colonel D’Andrada had 
given orders that if any Englishmen were seen approaching the Kraal, 
the entrances were to be blockaded and resistance offered ; but Jonas, 
the native interpreter introduced them by a back entrance and pointed 
out the officer’s huts. The representatives of the Company’s police 
made straight for them, arrested Colonel D’Andrada and Gouveia, 
persuading them that resistance was useless. Meantime the native 
troops had rushed to arms, but seeing their chiefs prisoners, and be- 
ing peremptorily summoned to lay down their arms by the second 
English party, some of them made their escape, and the others sur- 
rendered without resistance. 

Colonel D’Andrada and Gouveia were Cispatched as prisoners on 
parole to Fort Salisbury, and Umtasa and his people, who had looked 
on as interested spectators, decisively made up their minds that the 
English were the best people to have as friends. 

The Portuguese version is somewhat different, but then as Colonel 
D’Andrada naively admitted at Cape Town: Manica was ‘‘ worth 
telling some lies over.” 

{The work abounds in information on everything pertaining to the newly 
acquired region, which embraces some 500,000 square miles, and the writer closes 
with a glowing picture of the fruitful plains of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
teeming with well-to-do agriculturists, and Africa becoming the birthplace of a 


new and sturdy nation, destined to take a prominent place among the nations of 
the world.] 





THE NEW YORK OBELISK; Commonly Called ‘‘ Cleopatra’s 
Needle.” By Charles E. Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D. 8vo., pp. 202. 
New York: 1891, 


[Doctor Moldenke has here brought together a considerable amount of interest- 
ing information connected with the obelisk now standing in Central Park. He is 
an Egyptologist, who has studied the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and is acquainted 
with the history and geography of Egypt, being also familiar with Arabic. The 
author gives his own translations of the inscriptions on the New York Obelisk and 
the translation by Prof. Merriam, of Columbia Coliege, of the Latin and Greek 
inscriptions on one claw of the two crabs brought hither with the obelisk from 
Egypt and which are now in the Metropolitan Museum. The four crabs which at 
present support the obelisk were cast at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Besides, the 
book contains chapters on ‘* Obelisks—Where Found, and When, and by Whom 
Erected’’; ‘‘The Quarrying, Transporting, and Raising of Obelisks; ‘‘The Form, 
Name, Dimengéons, Material, and Uses of Obelisks ;”’ ‘* The Signification of the 
Obelisk and the Worship of the Sun,” “*The History of the New York Obelisk, and 
Its Removal from Alexandria ;*’ ““Egypt: Its Geographical Divisions and Cities.” 
Besides, there are ‘‘ A Glossary of Names and Terms Occurring in this Book and 
Pertaining to Egyptological Subjects ’’; “A Glossary of Hieroglyphs Occurring in 
the Book, Together with their Pronunciation and Determinative Value; and ‘tA 
Glossary of the Egyptian Words Occurring on the New York Obelisk.”’ Finally, 
there comes that desirable conclusion of a work of this kind, an ‘* Index of Proper 
Names,.”’ Appropriate vignettes head five of the chapters. There are alsoa num- 
ber of other cuts and a map of the Nile valley as far south as Elephantine.] 


HE New York obelisk, 69 feet 6 inches high,though about a foot 
taller than its sister, row standing on the bank of the Thames, is 
far from being the highest obelisk in existence. There are at least eight 
Egyptian obelisks, in Egypt, Rome, and France, which exceed in 
height our New York monument. The Luxor obelisk in Paris is 74 
feet high. At Rome there are four obelisks, respectively 71, 78, 83, 
and 105 feet high. 
The obelisk in Central Park antedates our Christian era by more 
than fifteen centuries. The inscriptions on each of the four sides are 
in three parallel columns. The central columns on all the sides were 
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the first that were inscribed, and record as the author of the monu- 
ment, Thotmes III., called the Great, who lived about 1600 B. C. The 
two outside columns on each of the four sides were engraved by 
order of Ramses II., also surnamed the Great, who reigned from 1388 
to 1322 B. Cc. and is by some supposed to be the Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Jews. The four sides of the obelisks might then justly 
have been supposed to be sufficiently covered with inscriptions. Osar- 
kon I., however, who lived about 960 B. c. did not think so, for he 
had chiseled into the stone, at the very edges of each side. in dimin- 
utive characters, his own name. The inscriptions—some parts of 
which are illegible and have to be supplied by conjecture—contain, as 
translated by Doctor Moldenke, only laudatory phrases and vainglo- 
rious titles, and furnish us with no historical data nor anything that 
would be of value to scholars. 

All the old writers agree in calling the erect obelisk in Alexandria 
Cleopatra's Needle; in other words, this epithet was applied to the 
New York obelisk only. The claim of the English that their obelisk 
in London was ever named after the famous queen rests on no found- 
ation whatever. 





IMPERIAL GERMANY ; a Critical Study of Fact and Character. 
By Sidney Whitman. Pp. 304. New York: John W. Lovell & Co. 
189gI. 

{In this volume Mr. Whitman has not attempted to give us an all-round book on 
Germany. The material aspects of its life are dwelt on only as they are the 
cause or result of something deeper. The general character, ethical and zstheti- 
cal, of the German people has been considered mainly as it bears onthe spirit of 
the newly-awakened national life,and affords usthe means of judging of the 
probable permanence of the influence it is likely to.exert upon the world.] 

OLITICAL success depends on strength and not on beauty. Shake- 

speare may have intended in Hamlet to portray an ideal German, 
but it was only when to Hamlet’s idealism was united the bold decis- 
ion of an Anglo-Saxon Cromwell, that a German Nation could come 
into existence. Nothing is more remarkable in the reconstructed 

Germany than the substitution everywhere of Prussian for Austrian 

characteristics. Austria stood on the defensive. Prussia was ever in 

the van. It was the united devotion and obedience which won the 
battles of Frederick the Great, that secured the hegemony of Prussia, 
and it is the substitution of definite practical objects for impossible 
ideals that is the secret of her permanent supremacy. Above the 
religious dissenions and devotion to the narrow interests of petty 

States, the idea of unity has brought a wider national horizon where 

only national ambitions can find place and expression. Even Prus- 

sian arrogance has become lost in national self-respect, and the valor 
and fidelity, which were once conspicuous only under defeat, are now 
the sure supports of an enduring patriotism. 

Partly from its position of isolation, English freedom has been won 
from the continued struggle of centuries between the constituent ele- 
ments of political power. German development, on the contrary, has 
not been along constitutional paths, but against the internal rivalries and 
jealousies of contending States, where the iron and blood, by which 
her national existence was won, could alone pave the way to a united 
Fatherland. 

The intellectual preéminence of Germany in many departments of 
thought has long been acknowledged, but the fame of her long line of 
scholars, the enthusiasm of her crowded universities, and the strong 
ideal aims of her men of science have taken on an added lustre as dis- 
tinct elements in her national consciousness and aspirations. 

But while intellectual life has been kindled to an intense activity, 
the sentiment of personal loyalty has found in the Hohenzollerns an 
object of devotion, resting upon the most solid and most permanent 
qualities. For generations a long line of notable characters has made 
the name of the reigning house of Prussia synonymous with integrity 
and truth. Inthe highest qualities of manhood, in thrift, order, and 
economy, in sympathy with the body of the citizens, and devotion to 
the Nation, and not to a class, it has far surpassed the members of any 
other German Court. 

Equally fortunate has the Empire been in the personal char- 
acter of the other founders of its existence. The rare union of a Roman 
simplicity with exalted military genius in Von Moltke, the almost 
child-like purity of the silent warrior whom victory and worldly suc- 
cess have been powerless to corrupt, and the boldness and perspicuity, 
the dogged determination and astute caution of Bismarck have placed 
them among the leading figures of the century. 

The capacity of military life to produce the highest ideal type of 
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character may be questioned, but the simple fact that the German 
army has given us exemplary traits of excellence, attained nowhere 
else in equal degree in history, is a matter of congratulation and pride 
not open to dispute. Personal heroism, here as elsewhere, has found 
scope and incentive, but the sentiment of duty has here effected a 
subordination of all the glamour of individual valor and distinction, 
which can only be sustained by the highest motives. 

Perhaps the most unfavorable element in the new life of the Empire 
is the lack of sympathy, if not alienation, between the aristocracy 
and the body of the people. The general family division of 
property and the consequent inheritance of titles without the means 
to support them has tended to degrade their wearers. In addi- 
tion, the perpetuation of social distinctions, nowhere so arbi- 
trary or so petty, is a source of dissatisfaction which at present seems 
almost hopeless of relief. The yet remaining Philistinism, pig-headed, 
boastful, fault-finding, and bigoted, the subserviency of the press, the 
spirit of imitation which is content even to counterfeit foreign prod- 
ucts and the beer-drinking habits which degrade family life, cannot 
be entirely lost sight of. Over against them must be reckoned 
the general high average of intellectual and domestic life and the pro- 
verbial thrift and honesty. 

In such a Nation shall the Monarch or a Parliament predominate ? 
For a liberal constitutional government there must be a history care- 
fully guarded by political precedents, a healthy, loyal public opinion, 
and a subordination of all class interests to those of the State. These 
unfortunately do not yet adequately exist in Germany. But if a 
paternal government has been thus a necessity, it has nowhere been 
administered with such absolute devotion to the interests of the 
people. The superior municipal organization, the solidity of the 
great public buildings, the magnificent total of Savings Bank deposits, 
and the noble attempts at the solution of great social problems, all 
attest the healthily progressive character of the national life. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLANDIN NOVA SCOTIA, AND THE 
TORY CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton, B.A., Presbyter of the Diocese of New York. 12mo, 
pp. 320. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1891. 

[The history of none of the Canadian provinces has so much interest for the 
people of the United States as Nova Scotia. Under its old name of Acadia, it is 
known as ‘‘ the land of Evangeline.’’ Thechief cities of Nova Scotia were largely 
peopled by the Loyalists of the Colonies which declared their independence in 1776. 
These Loyalists were a noble band, who, rather than violate their consciences, 
gave up the pleasant homes they had and removed to a wilderness as Nova Scotia 
then was. Many of them were people of the finest culture of their time, who car- 
ried to their new abode the refinement and high breeding which have always 
been a characteristic of the best Nova Scotia society. This volume should be 
especially welcome to Episcopalians in the United States, for the relations 
between the Episcopal Church in this country and the Church of England in 
Nova Scotia have always been intimate. The first Bishop of Nova Scotia, Doctor 
Inglis, was for years Assistant Minister and Rector of Trinity Church in the city 
of New York, and the present Bishop, Doctor Courtney, was, during four years, 
Assistant Minister of St. Thomas’s Church in the same city. Mr. Eaton has taken 
no little pains in consulting and digesting all the sources of information as to his 
theme to be had. Not the least commendable feature of the work is its abundant 
biographical details.] 


\ ANY of the laymen of the Church of England in Nova Scotia 

were persons of note in the Colonies—now forming part of the 
United States—from which they came, and resuming public life in 
Nova Scotia, in their new field showed the same energy of character 
and marked ability they had shown before. 

The emigration of Loyalists to Nova Scotia began at the evacua- 
tion of Boston in 1776, when more than fourteen hundred of the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts went with the British troops to Halifax. 
In April, 1783, a fleet of twenty vessels left New York for the river 
St. John, having on board three thousand Loyalists, men, women and 
children. On November 30, 1783, Governor Parr wrote to Lord 
North, the English Secretary of State that from November, 1782, to 
the end of July, 1783, upwards of thirteen thousand persons arrived at 
Annapolis, Halifax, and other ports from the United States, and that 
subsequently to July a large number had landed, so that at that time 
there were probably eighteen thousand who had removed from the 
United States. In November, 1783, the number was estimated at 
more than twenty-five thousand. . 

With the coming of the Loyalists, Halifax, before an insignificant 
town, developed into a prosperous and busy city with signs of wealth 
and culture everywhere. To accommodate the thousands that came 
to the western and southern shores new settlements were founded. 
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NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


The New York Democratic State Conven- 
tion (Saratoga, Sept. 16) had the following to 
say in its platform upon National questions: 

We now, as then [1884 and 1888], steadfastly adhere 

to principles of sound finance. e are against the 
coinage of any dollar which is not of the intrinsic value 
of any other dollar of the United States. We, there- 
fore, denounce the new Sherman Silver Law, under 
which one-tenth of our gold stock has been exported, 
and all our silver output dammed up at home,asa 
false pretence but artful hindrance of return to free 
bi-metallic coinage and as tendency only to produce a 
change from one kind of metallism to another. We, 
therefore, unite with the friends of honest money 
everywhere in stigmatizing the Sherman progressive 
siiver basis law as no solution of the guld and silver 
question, and as a fit appendix to the subsidy and 
bounty swindle, the McKinley worse-than-war tariff, 
the Blaine reciprocity humbug, the squandered surplus, 
the advancing deficit, the defective Census, the falsi- 
fied representation, and the revolutionary procedures 
of the Billion Dollar Congress, all justly condemned 
by the people's great uprising last November, a verdict 
which, renewed next year, will empower Democratic 
Statesmen to guide the people’s councils and to execute 
the people's will. 
William C. De Witt, of Brooklyn, in naming 
Alfred C. Chapin for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor, made a speech severely and bitterly 
reflecting upon Mr. Flower, the gentleman 
whom the Convention nominated by 334 votes 
to 36. ‘I cannot understand,” he said [New 
York Sun's report], ‘‘ why men should always 
want to be something that they are not, and 
why politicians should be seeking the very 
offices for which nature has disqualified them. 
I can conceive why a jackass, when he got the 
lion’s skin, did not thereby become a lion. 
The bray and the length of ears soon betrayed 
his native character. The office cannot honor 
any man. The man must honor the office. 
We came presenting a face of iron toward 
the money power of the State, and if you defeat 
us, while we will remain true to our party, we 
will retire with that solemn and surly feeling 
which will not like the action of the Conven- 
tion.” 

The Convention voted unanimously to admit 
the entire Tammany delegation, and to recog- 
nize Tammany as the only regular Democratic 
organization in New York City. By adopting 
so emphatic a declaration on the silver ques- 
tion, by nominating Mr. Sheehan for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor against Governor Hill’s advice, 
and by other acts, it was regarded (in the 
opinion of the anti-Hill newspapers) as offering 
a decided check to the Governor’s power over 
his party in this State, and to his aspirations— 
although an extended indorsement of ‘‘ the 
able and statesmanlike Administration of Gov- 
ernor D. B. Hill” was incorporated in the 
platform. 


DEMOCRATIC OPINION, 


(The New York Herai/d, usually regarded as a 
Democratic (or Independent-Democratic) paper, has 
not yet (Sept. 23) commented editorially on the Sara- 
tome Convention or the merits of the present situation 
in New York.] 


New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. 17.—The Re- 
publican candidate this year enjoys an advan- 
tage over every predecessor since the time of 
Mr. Tilden. It has been many years now 
since the ruling Republican powers of New York 
have labored with unmixed desire to elect a 
Governor. The tears shed for Warner Miller 
did not fall inside the breastworks of the party 
organization. The defeat of Davenport was 
not regarded as an unmitigated misfortune. 
Against Folger there was a direct revolt. 
This year Mr. Platt has his own candidate, 
and, besides, more strength is in the Repub- 
lican machine than was in it even in the days 
of Roscoe Conkling. Against these the Dem- 
ocratic forces are to follow Mr. Flower, and 
they must follow him to victory. He is an 
able and popular Democrat. His success will 
be the corner stone of victory in 1892. So far 
as State affairs are concerned, the. triumph of 
Platt-Fassett would mean a continuation with 
additional power and virulence of unpatriotic 
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politics, the sacrifice of New York to the plans 
of Mr. Platt and the Republican party. In 
National politics it would mean that New York 
approves the Force Bill and the Billion Con- 
gress. It would mean that this State, without 
whose aid the Democratic party will be power- 
less in 1892, could be recovered, if at all, only 
by extraordinary exertions and good fortune. 
It would mean a vote of confidence and a reso- 
lution of thanks to the apostles of fraud and 
force. It would dim the hope of restoring 
honesty, economy, and efficiency in the 
National Government. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Sept. 17.—What 
Mr. DeWitt said wasthetruth. Of unpleasant 
truth the time when it should not be spoken is 
that of a Convention which it indicts. The 
better part of language, as well as of valor, is 
discretion. Gold standard Democrats rightly 
voted against the Sherman Silver Bill, because 
it was not gold standard enough. Silver Demo- 
crats consistently voted against it, because it 
was too much against their frenzied fad. Its 
passage, however, as a middle course between 
two extremes, was judicious and salutary. 
Friends of sound finance in both parties were 
inclined to accept it after its passage as a 
finality. For the Democratic party of New 
York to demand its repeal is to favor raising 
the flood-gates again. The Saratoga declara- 
tion in its academic section looks toward the 
gold standard men, and yet in its denunciation 
of the Sherman Law it attacks the last bul- 
wark—a bulwark, though a composite one, 
erected between sound principles and the ocean 
of fallacies which the enemies of those princi- 
ples would let flow in. 


New York World (Dem.), Sept. 17.—The New 
York Democrats alone have had the courage 
to denounce the Law of 1890, which is explicitly 
approved by the Republicans of Ohio and of 
our own State, and which embodies and 
threatens nearly all the evils of free coinage. 
The Republicans approve of the Act which, 
they disingenuously assert, ‘‘ provides for the 
purchase of the silver product of American 
mines,” and dishonestly profess to believe that 
a 76-cent dollar is worth 100 cents, because, 
although the Law stands in the way of sucha 
transaction, the United States owns sufficient 
property in bullion to pay 100 cents for 76. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, denounce 
the Act which degrades the currency of the 
country, and insist that there shall be no dollar 
in the United States ‘‘ which is not of the 
intrinsic value of every other dollar.” There 
is no honest and unprejudiced sound money 
man who will not accept the Saratoga silver 
plank as the best utterance of the year on this 
important question. 


Albany Times (Dem.), Sept. 17.—The decla- 
ration upon the silver question is equally frank 
and explicit. There is no call for cessation of 
coinage of the silver dollar, or for a return to 
the single standard of gold which fora time 
prevailed under Republican Administrations. 
They were the friends of silver who inserted 
this specific declaration in the platform: ‘‘ We 
are against the coinage of a silver dollar which 
is not of the intrinsic value of any other dollar 
of the United States.” No true friend of that 
great product of our mines wants to see the 
silver dollar of less intrinsic value than the 
dollar in gold or the Government's greenback 
dollar, and it is natural that the Democracy of 
the Empire State, with their sound theories of 
finance, should demand such legislation as will 
keep the silver standard well advanced. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Dem.), Sept. 
17.—Mr. Flower is a whole-souled, genial, 
old-fashioned citizen, with something of a pod- 
auger attachment, rough and even uncouth at 
times, but strong in his hold upon rural people, 
who love to talk of the days when they went 
barefoot and warmed their stone-bruised heels 
of mornings in the frosty clover fields where 
the kine had slept. He is a rich man, but his 
wealth was honestly acquired, and a large 
share of it has been devoted to furthering the 
cause of Democracy, as he understands it. 


When Mr. De Witt, in his speech in the Con- | desire. 
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vention, denounced with bitterness the Money 
Power, he meant to strike Mr. Flower a fatal 
blow, but Mr. Flower can hardly be classed 
with the terrible ogre which keeps the Demo- 
cratic party awake of nights. He isa banker, 
and a Wall street speculator at times, but he is 
not given to trusts and pernicious combina- 
tions of capital. Mr. Flower loves the Consti- 
tution. He occasionally incorporates it in his 
Congressional speeches. He is in sympathy 
with the people, and in his homely way he ex- 
pounds Democratic doctrine effectually. He 
is not much of a tariff reformer, but he is 
sound on the financial issues, and as a candi- 
date before the people he will be strong, His 
contest with the rich Mr. Astor, in 1881, attests 
his skill as a political solicitor. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Sept. 17.—The 
platform is clear and positive. ‘The first reso- 
lution deals with National questions and out- 
lines the policy of the party in terms that the 
West cannot find fault with. It declares fora 
bi-metallic currency, and exposes the pretenses 
of the bullion-purchase Silver Law of the last 
Congress. It does not declare for immediate 
free coinage, but shows that eveninthe Empire 
State Democrats are willing to treat the ques- 
tion liberally and in sincerity on a bi-metallic 
basis. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Sept. 17.—New 
York is naturally and from necessity a Demo- 
cratic State. Its interests are agricultural and 
commercial, and these demand the utmost 
freedom of trade. We may therefore look for 
a Democratic victory in the Empire State this 
fall, and there is but little question that Mr. 
Flower will prove a worthy successor to the 
great men who have preceded him in the high 
office to which he is now called. 


REPUBLICAN OPINION. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 18.—It isa 
sham ticket and a sham platform. The nomi- 
nation of Flower and Sheehan for the two 
chief places on the Democratic ticket is an 
absolute surrender of the cardinal principles 
upon which the Democracy pretends to stand. 
Professing to be distinctively the party of 
‘*the plain people,” of ‘‘ the masses,” of ‘‘ the 
bone and sinew,” of ‘‘ the poor man,” it selects 
for Governor a Wall street millionaire, who is 
distinctively what one of the Brooklyn dele- 
gates named him yesterday on the floor of the 
convention—a boodle candidate. No intelli- 
gent person believes that Flower was chosen 
over all competitors because he had shown 
himself to be a statesman. Sheehan was 
so seriously compromised by the Assembly 
ceiling investigation that if he had received his 
deserts—such undeniably was the public senti- 
ment—he would have been retired in disgrace 
from public life two yearsago. Last winter he 
again demonstrated his gross unfitness for pub- 
lic place. He denied the right of petition toa 
respectable body of clergymen, citizens of this 
State, who desired to place upon record their 
opposition to an infamous liquor Bill; and he 
used his vote and influence as Speaker to stifle 
a much-needed investigation of canal mis- 
management. ‘ 


Albany Morning Express (Rep.), Sept. 17.— 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the voters 
of this State to contend that this man [ Flower] 
deserves public support because he is liberal 
with his income. Nero spent vast sums, Lu- 
cullus squandered his substance, Napoleon 
lavished the people’s money right and left, but 
who will say that they benefited their kind? 
Flower is a selfish, self-seeking, calculating 
politician. He is supported by the most abhor- 
rent forces in this country. He should be 
defeated, and he will be defeated. 


New York Recorder (Rep.), Sept. 17.—The 
ticket is appropriate to its mission and its ori- 
gin. It represents private corruptionand pub- 
lic plunder. The names on it matter little, for 
if the dummy candidates should be elected 
they would not be able to raise a finger toward 
the execut‘on of their own will or the people’s 
They are one and all the slaves of an 
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atrocious cabal which prostitutes the forms of 
free assemblage to the vulgar tyrant’s lust for 
power and pelf. Should the Democrats pre- 
vail at the coming election the seat of govern- 
ment of the State of New York would not be 
at the capital at Albany, but in ‘‘ the cave” 
under Tammany Hall, where Tweed’s success- 
ors would plan their gigantic larcenies of 
property and liberty as Tweed and his accom- 
plices used to do, 


Utica Morning Herald(Rep.), Sept. 18.—Mr. 
Flower followed Mr. Fassett’s example in 
rebuking Governor Hill’s office-holding greed, 
by promptly resigning his seat in Congress. 
Mr. Flower occupied the position of Hill, in 
relation to the Fifty-second Congress, thus far: 
He was a member-elect, and had not taken the 
oath of office, but he held no other office, He 
could have retained his Congressman’s commis- 
sion until after election without serious indel- 
icacy. He chose, however, not to holda Federal 
office even while seeking a State berth. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Sept. 18.—The 
New York Democratic State Convention gave 
one of those exhibitions of colossal impudence 
for which that party is proverbial. After the 
platform had been reported, State Senator 
Cantor offered the following plank as an amend- 
ment, and it was adopted with cheers: 

REsotveD, That this Convention views with gratifi- 

cation the growing friendly feeling toward the Dem- 
ocratic party of our colored fellow-citizens in this 
State; and they are welcomed to our ranks, with the 
assurance that within our party discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color is discountenanced. 
To have completed the grotesqueness of the 
scene when this resolution was offered, the 
same man who proposed it should have made 
a speech calling attention to the monumental 
burglary and butchery by which the same 
Democratic party in the South has suppressed 
the colored man’s vote and assumed his 
political power. 


New York Age (Colored Men’s Paper, and 
Rep.), Sept. 19.—Those who underrate Mr. 
Flower’s popularity and strength will make a 
costly mistake. He is not only strong in the 
western part of the State, but he is the strong- 
est Democrat in New York County. Heis a 
self-made man, who has achieved success in 
business and politics, and a more courteous 
and polished gentleman no one could desire to 
meet. The Saratoga Convention took strong 
and positive ground upon the resolution invit- 
ing Afro-Americans to join with their party. 
Mr. Flower is able to stand upon this resolution 
with both feet. The Afro-Americans of 
Chemung County are not enthusiastic over 
Mr. Fassett, and they ought to know him; and 
there is much dissatisfaction all along the line 
with him because of his attitude in the State 
Senate on a certain civil rights measure; and, 
to cap it all, the Afro-American Republicans 
of the State have a just right to complain that, 
while Mr. Platt and the other leaders of the 
party have fought in season and out to advance 
the interests of white men of the party in State 
and Federal appointments, they have rather 
balked the interests of Afro-Americans in this 
respect. The Democrats have thrown down 
the challenge to us, and we cannot afford to 
ignore it. They are going to fight for a por- 
tion of our vote, and we must meet them and 
defeat them at their bold game. 


INDERENDENT OPINION, 
New York Times (Ind.), Sept. 17.—The 


Democrats at Saratoga have done a quite ines- 
timable service to the State in annihilating the 
political power of David B. Hill, and another 
scarcely less valuable to the country by taking 
the most advanced and uncompromising posi- 
tion against silver free coinage that has ever 
been taken by any assembly of either party. 
Nobody can seriously pretend that Mr. 
Flower is in himself a strong candidate. In 
respect to native ability, in respect to expe- 
rience in State affairs, and to fitness for execu- 
tive duties, he is vastly overmatched by. Mr. 
Fassett. Indeed, Mr. Flower’s deathless am- 
bition to be Governor of the State of New 
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York has always seemed to be absurd—so ab- 
surd that we believe we have always treated it 
in a spirit of mirth and pleasantry rather than 
with that serious and stern reprehension which 
now, too late, we feel that we ought to have 
employed. However, we must say in all can- 
dor that Mr. Flower has grown a good deal 
since the early days when public rumor first 
imputed to him a determination to open per- 
manent Gubernatorial candidacy headquarters 
—in a barrel, the scoffers said—and to stick to 
them until he got the office. The question for 
the voter, for the voter, that is, who asks any 
questions at all, is whether he and the State 
and the community would be better off with 
Mr. Flower as Governor under the daily guid- 
ance of some informed and discreet mentor, or 
with Mr. Fassett as Governor, open not only 
to the advice but subject to the direct com- 
mands of Mr. Platt—and Plattism is a mon- 
strous evil. The question will be answered in 
different ways by different voters, and most of 
those who have occasion to answer it will 
take the time for a candid examination of the 
facts and arguments. ‘ 


Sept. 21.—Every doubting voter will, or 
ought, diligently to consider Mr. Fassett’s past 
and present relations to Mr. Thomas C. Platt, 
and Mr. Platt’s relations to contemporary 
politics and to the Republican party. To an 
inquiring mind that must be, among all the 
elements in the situation, one of the first in 
interest as it certainly is one of the first in 
importance. It is not to be disputed that thus 
far, in his career as a Senator and in politics, 
Mr. Fassett has been found serving the inter- 
ests of Mr. Platt. These acts of service have 
been performed before the eyes of all men, 
and so continuously as to constitute an estab- 
lished line of conduct. The common impres- 
sion that Mr. Fassett is a Platt man can hardly 
be removed by any declarations he will be 
likely to make or any course he could safely 
adopt while he is the candidate of a party of 
which Mr. Platt is the mnst powerful and con- 
trolling member. He must make his canvass 
under all the disadvantages of the perfectly 
legitimate inference that if elected Governor 
he would still be a faithful Platt man. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 17.— 
The gains resulting from the action of the 
Democratic Convention, as far as Federal pol- 
itics is concerned, are obvious. It has thrown 
the State of New York unmistakably on the 
side of good money, so that it will not now be 
possible for the Republicans to ignore the 
tariff in 1892, and gotothe country, as they 
had hoped, on the issue of free coinage. It has 
completely overthrown Hill and destroyed his 
machine, thus removing him completely from 
the arena as a competitor with Mr. Cleveland 
for the vote of the New York delegation. The 
effect of this on Democratic politics and politi- 
cians all over the country will doubtless be 
very strong. It will probably give a death- 
blow to the silver craze long before the Na- 
tional Convention meets. But while fully 
acknowledging all this, we must not overlook 
the fact that the Convention at Saratoga was, 
after all, a State Convention; that it influences 
Federal politics only indirectly, and remotely. 
The nature of the ruling influence in the Con- 
vention, and its attitude towards State and 
municipal politics, therefore, are of extreme 
importance to all of us. It is to be observed, 
in the first place, that the managers in it, who 
carried the day, who excluded the County De- 
mocracy, deposed Hill, nominated Mr. Flower, 
and drafted the platform, were the chiefs of 
Tammany Hall, notably Messrs. Croker, Gil- 
roy, Bourke Cockran, and Martin. Should 
they win at the coming election, Mr. Flower 
will, as their choice, perforce both veto and 
sign bills under their direction. Should they 
carry the Legislature, their best efforts will, 
we are sure, be directed towards strengthening 
| the hold which Tammany Hall now possesses 


|} on the city Government, which is very strong 
| 





the support or control of the State Govern- 
j}ment. Hillism wes a bad thing, and Plattism 
is a bad thing. The destruction of the one 





| already, and cannot be shaken as long as it has | 
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| ought to be rejoiced over, and the destruction 
|of the other pursued in every way possible. 


But politics is a very practical matter, and 
every election is apt to be, in the present state 
of human nature,a choice of evils which we 
must make. There is no escape from it. At 
a State election it is every citizen’s duty to 
consider the effect of his vote on the State first 
and foremost, and secondarily its effect on the 
Nation at large. 


Salt Lake Tribune (Ind.), Sept. 18.—The 
Democrats have nominated a very strong man 
as candidate for Governor of New York, 
More than that, he is a bright, all-around man 
of affairs. We believe he is a bigger man than 
anyone in the United States thought Grover 
Cleveland was when he received the same 
nomination nine years ago; and we believe he 
is a dead straight honest man. We have seen 
a great many sneering items about him in the 
Republican press, but never saw his integrity 
questioned. 


REMARKS BY M. HALSTEAD ON THE CHAPIN 
BOOM. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Sept. 17.— 
Mr. McLaughlin and those associated with him 
in the private business of governing Brooklyn 
number among their virtues as_ individuals 
fortitude in bearing with each other, overlook- 
ing individual peccadillos, and moving upon 
a clear and common purpose with well-meas- 
ured means to distinctly defined ends. They 
rallied to Chapin with the greater zeal because 
he was hotly assailed. They used their news- 
papers, which are adjusted to what they con- 
ceive to be the public taste, with extreme care 
and unusual energy. They undertook to impress 
Tammany that it was indispensable to give 
Kings County the most distinguished considera- 
tion. The venerable but stalwart Brooklyn Boss 
concluded to go on parade in person to Sara- 
toga, and actually took with hima brass band 
of thirty pieces and nearly a thousand men, 
armed with bamboo canes, covered by silk 
hats, and bearing a banner brilliant with the 
striking intellectual features of Mayor Chapin. 
It was magnificent, and yet, as the plagiarists 
of the press said, it was not war. The Tam- 
many Tiger smiled to see that amount of finely 
dressed meat marching with music and banners 
his way. There is a coarse-grained sagacity 
about that consuming beast. He wagged his 
tail, blinked his eyes as he pretended to doze, 
and licked his chops with blood-red tongue. 
The flamboyant Chapin flag is furled. The 
development of Mayor Chapin as° 2’ first-rate 
State politician, with a reputation YUr masterly 
abilities, has been arrested. The reputation 
of Mr. McLaughlin for getting what he goes 
for is obscured by a failure, undisguised and 
absolute. If he meant to boom the Mayor for 
a third term, he has marched him in proces- 
sion as a hopeless candidate for a State office, 
and returned him to his pedestal in the City 
Hall, the emblem of unrequited political affec- 
tion and disqualifying defeat. 


Sept. 18.—Aha! 
at Saratoga? What was he there for? What 
did he get for going? Was he there to serve 
on committees? Each day we were told the 
Boss was terrible. He was ugly. He was 
fighting mad. He was going to put in his 
work. What did he do? Well, he stood by 
Mayor Chapin. He marched at the head of 
his own funeral procession. He had Chapin 
nominated in a speech that would have killed 
Julius Cesar. What was that speech for? 
That speech insulted the Convention; was that 
done on a purpose? Could it have been simply 
a blunder? Did not the Boss understand it un- 
til he heard the smashing reply of Tammany ? 
But what is the Boss going to do? What is 
the logic of his situation? Where is he to find 
the interest on his investment ? What was the 
object of this quarrel? Will he sink softly 
into peaceful dalliance with Tammany? In 
his judgment, would the Democratic party be 
in better shape next year if butchered this 
year? Is it the slaughter of Tammany that he 
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contemplates? Does he mean that the hide of 
the Tiger shall hang on the fence in the melan- 
choly days of sad November ? 


OTHER COMMENTS ON THE POLITICAL SITUA- 
TION IN NEW YORK. 

Christian Union (New York), Sept. 19.—If 
Mr. Fassett had been nominated by a free and 
unconstrained action of representatives of the 
Republican party, coming together animated 
by no other desire than a very earnest one to 
redeem the State from the control of Mr. Hill, 
all moral reformers, whether Republican, 
Democratic, or Independent, might well unite 
to insure his election and swell his majority. 
We suppose that few careful students of affairs, 
and none who are familiar with the inside his- 
tory of political conventions, believe that Mr. 
Fassett’s nomination was the result of any such 
spontaneous uprising as the Republican organs 
represent it. Those who, like the Christian 
Union, regard the political machine as a mortal 
foe to republican government, will not be recon- 
ciled with its control of nominations by the fact 
that it occasionally makes an excellent one. 
However, the only hope of redeeming the State 
from the rule of Hill and the liquor traffic lies, 
probably, in the election of Mr. Fassett; and 
most truly independent voters will consider 
this issue the paramount one, and will postpone 
both National questions and the question of 
emancipating their own party organization 
from ‘‘bossism” until this redemption of the 
Empire State has been accomplished. 


Kate Field's Washington, Sept. 16.—Roch- 
ester in 1891 suggests some striking parallels 
with Saratoga in 1882. True, there is no 
memory of a murdered President to stir patri- 
otic souls; au€ Thomas C. Platt, who was in 
retirement then, is once more a guiding spirit 
now. _But there is a factional fight going on 
within the Republican party: Mr. Fassett was 
lately called by the Federal Administration 
from the New York State Senate to go into 
training as Collector of Customs; and he is 
nominated distinctly as the Administration 
candidate for Governor. 


Rural New Yorker(New York), Sept. 19.— 
In our judgment the Republicans of New York 
State missed an opportunity when they failed 
to nominate Andrew D. White for Governor. 
He would have givena dignity and strength to 

*the campaign that would have brought out 
with great clearness several matters that go to 
make up political issues, There is one thing 
about Mr, Fassett, the Republican nominee for 
Governor,shat is worth remembering. Few 
men are s# cordially hated by Tammany Hall 
asheis. That organization will work its best 
to defeat him, because it realizes that his suc- 
cess will undoubtedly mean a revision of our 
present State election law, that will prevent the 
use of the ‘‘ paster”’ ballot. 


Boston Pilot (Rom. Cath.), Sept. 19.—The 
New York Republicans have nominated J. Sloat 
Fassett, atool of Boss Platt, for Governor of the 
State. He is an Administration selection, just 
as Judge Folger was, and he will meet Folger’s 
fate. The Democratic candidate for Governor 
is going to win an overwhelming victory in the 
coming election, for the anti-Platt Republicans 
are furious at the triumph of the Boss in the 
Convention, and will knife his candidate relent- 
lessly. 





THE SILVER FIGHT IN OHIO. 

From Governor Campbell's Speech at Sidney, 
O., Sept. 17.—Under this [Sherman Silver] Law 
paper certificates are issued, but no silver will 
be coined, save in the event of the redemption 
of such certificates. The law is designed to 
stop the coinage of silver. These certificates 
are practically warehouse receipts for so much 
bullion, and are based upon its daily fluctua- 
tions in the market. If any dollar could be 
more thoroughly a ‘‘ shoddy dollar” than these 
pig metal paper certificate dollars, it would be 
difficult to describe. There is no good reason 
why the Government should rot store pig lead 
or pig iron, as well as pig silver, and issue cir- 
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culating notes upon it. The next step in logi- 
cal sequence, if you follow out the Republican 
theory, would be to store wheat, corn, and 
oats in Government elevators and issue cur- 
rency on them. This is the Alliance idea, 
which the Republicans inconsistently denounce 
as visionary. The issue of certificates which 
are receipts for an article of merchandise 
returnable on demand, is not a function of 
Government whose power is limited by the 
Constitution to the coining of money. It is 
mere pgwnbroking. Printed tickets or certifi- 
cates might as well be issued upon the tempo- 
rary deposit of watches, jewelry, or second- 
hand clothes. Under this new system of 
financiering the Mint at Philadelphia should be 
abandoned and the symbolical sign of three 
golden balls hung over the entrance to the 
Treasury at Washington. The Ohio Democ- 
racy would invoke the legislative and treaty 
powers to undo the wrong they have perpe- 
trated, and to aid, so far as lies in their power, 
to restore silver to its proper place and use. 
They desire the subject to be discussed by the 
people, and believe that it will be disposed of 
honestly and intelligently by the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention. They indignantly 
resent as insolent and untrue the charge that 
they desire to restore the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver in any menner except that 
which will make every silver dollar as good in 
purchasing power as any other dollar, and 
worth 100 cents, as it is to-day. wherever the 
American flag may cover it. 


From a Speech by Hon. Roger Q. Mills, at 
Mansfield, O., Sept. 19.—During my public 
service I have spoken, written, and voted for 
free coinage. I have believed, and still be- 
lieve, that the United States can open her 
mints to the free coinage of silver at fifteen and 
one-half ounces equal to one of gold, and keep 
the two metals at par, not only in the United 
States but in the commercial world, but I do 
not believe that the free coinage of silver will 
relieve the country from the distress which it 
is now suffering. Ten or twelve millions 
more is all that free coinage could possibly 
add to the circulation, and if all the gold and 
silver which we have coined and the paper we 
have issued since 1878 have not relieved us, 
can ten ortwelve millions more doit? In one 
Congress a Democratic House passed a free 
coinage bill, and in another Congress a Repub- 
lican Senate passed it. To-day in many 
States the Republican party are strongly de- 
manding it, and in many others the Demo- 
crats are doing the same thing. But whatever 
may be the views of friends or foes as to its 
propriety, it must be apparent to every one 
who has carefully examined the subject that 
opening the mints to the free coinage of silver 
will not dispel the cloud that is now darkening 
the land. Let us not be deceived by super- 
ficial appearances, It is not the scarcity of 
money in the country, it is the scarcity of 
money in the pockets of the people who earn 
it that produces the distress. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 18.— 
Governor Campbell now says in his opening 
speech that the Democrats ‘‘ desire the subject 
to be discussed by the people, and believe that 
it will be disposed of honestly and intelligentiy 
by the next Democratic National Convention. 
They indignantly resent as insolent and untrue 
the charge that they desire to restore the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in any manner 
except that which will make every silver dollar 
as good in purchasing power as any other dollar, 
and worth 100 cents, as it is to-day, wherever 
the American flag may cover it.” The words 
in italics are a very important saving clause, 
but they are not found in the platform of the 
Ohio Democrats. When Governor Campbell 
says that there is a difference of opinionamong 
Democrats in regard to silver, he speaks truly, 
and there is apparently a difference between 
himself as an individual and those who voted 
the free coinage plank into the platform. But 
his interpretation of the platform itself cannot 
be accepted. The poison is there and it can- 
not be explained away. ‘‘ Unsettled questions 
have no pity for the repose of nations,” said an 
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ancient worthy. As little have they for the 
internal harmony of parties. 

Sept. 21.—It will be seen that, although he 
{[Mr. Mills] voted for free coinage in the 
House, and still believes that ‘‘the United 
States can open their mints to the free coinage 
of silver at fifteen and one-half ounces equal 
to one of gold, and can keep the two metals at 
par,” he has begun to ask the fatal question, 
‘*But what good would it dous?” There's 
the rub. What is the object of running even 
a small amount of risk by engaging in any such 
enterprise ? Why should the United States 
undertake the job of keeping the two metals 
at par from which all the other great Nations 
of the world shrink ? How would it profit the 
people of the United States? How would it 
relieve the existing distress, if distress does 
really exist? As soon as these questions are 
asked, the huge gap in the argument of the 
silver men, which we have often pointed out in 
these columns, becomes fully apparent. ‘That 
gap consists in the failure to explain the differ- 
ence between money ‘‘ per capita” and money 
in the pocket. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Sept. 19. 
—That Mr. McKinley was not nominated on 
account of any supposed opposition to silver 
coinage Governor Campbell demonstrated by 
showing that until lately he had been an 
ardent supporter of such coinage. Upon this 
point the evidence adduced was absolutely 
overwhelming. The Governor quoted froma 
speech made by Major McKinley at Toledo 
last February, in which he attacked Mr. Cleve- 
land on account of his silver views, though he 
is now quoting these same views with approval. 
He cites the fact that Mr. McKinley voted for 
a free coinage billon Nov. 5, 1877, and even 
voted to suspend the rules in order to pass it, 
and to leave no doubt of the character of the 
bill the Governor read the full text of it. Ma- 
jor McKinley voted to override the President's 
veto of the Bland Bill. He wrote last fall to 
the Stark County Alliance, saying: ‘‘ I would 
honor gold and silver alike.” These indisput- 
able facts leave no room for any one to doubt 
that Major McKinley has been on all sides of 
the silver question, and that he is in the can- 
vass to-day because he is the representative of 
the prohibitory tariff policy—a distinction from 
which he is suspiciously anxious to shrink. 


Columbus Evening Dispatch (Rep.), Sept. 18. 
—Governor Campbell has given the first 
plain, frank statement of the division of opin- 
ion in regard to silver coinage in both the 
Democratic and Republican parties that has 
been presented to the voters of this State by 
any stump speaker in this campaign. The 
Governor’s reference in his Sidney speech to 
the division of both parties on the silver ques- 
tion in the last Congress was timely and stated 
a fact that should not be obscured in Ohio at 
thistime. Any effort aimed to deceive the 
voters into believing that either of the parties 
is united for unlimited coinage or for re- 
stricted coinage is unworthy of the support of 
men who want the people to know the truth 
and themselves value the truth more than the 
temporary advantage that may be gained by a 
partisan subterfuge. 





MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANS. 


Silver Plank of the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention (Boston, Sept. 16).—It is of para- 
mount importance to the whole people to 
maintain the only true and safe standard of 
value in money; every dollar issued by the 
Government, whether paper or coin, should be 
as good as every other dollar; and as we know 
that Nations are interdependent in all monetary 
affairs, and that the experience of every civil- 
ized country proves that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to socia! progress and to the highest pros- 
perity of any country to have and to keep the 
standard measure by which all its products are 
measured and exchanged essentially the same 
as that of the world’s international standard of 
value and exchange, we are unalterably op- 
posed to the unlimited coinage of silver by 
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this country, excepting upon a uniform inter- 
national ratio to gold, and under similar re- 
strictions and conditions both as to the Gov- 
ernment and to individuals as prevail in other 
leading Nations of the world. We condemn 
the Democratic party for its indorsement of 
free silver in the party platforms in Ohio, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and eighteen other 
States. The position of the Democratic party 
on this most vital question is full of peril to the 
country. The few members of that party who 
hold sound views thereon only emphasize the 
dangerous attitude of the party itself; they do 
not control their party; their party controls 
them, and they are powerless to direct or in- 
fluence party action. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Sept. 19.—The ap- 
proaching election is one of National signifi- 
cance. It will decide whether Massachusetts 
influence in National politics will strengthen the 
hands of the party of the honest dollar and Pro- 
tection, or the party of the cheap dollar and Free 
Trade. It is not surprising that the supporters 
of Governor Russell should be desperately 
anxious as to the result of the coming struggle. 
It is not surprising that they should be insist- 
ing that National issues have no place in it. A 
year ago the Democrats were charging that 
the Republicans were afraid to meet them on 
National questions. Now these same Demo- 
crats are frantically trying to dodge National 
questions, and confine the canvass to local 
issues exclusively. Instead of appealing to 
the voters to reélect Governor Russell as a 
champion of Democratic principles, they are 
protesting that it would be barbarous to 
slaughter one so young and good and clever 
without giving him another term. 

Boston Post ({nd.-Dem.), Sept. 17.—This is 
a serious matter, and the present is no time for 
quibbling. The Democrats of New York have 
spoken plainly for honest money, and in con- 
demnation of the Republican scheme for silver 
inflation. The Democrats of Massachusetts, 
in renominating Governor Russell, can do no 
less, and no beer, than to adopt the strong 
words of his speech at Sandwich: 

Massachusetts believes in a sound currency. She 
will not lend her aid to any movement, whatever may 
be its source, and however honest may be its purpose, 
which in its result would debase our currency, unsettle 
credit, impair values, and give to labor in depreciated 
money less than its just dues. 

It will be found, we believe, that the friends of 
a sound currency in Massachusetts, as in New 
York and elsewhere, will sustain the Demo- 
crats rather than the Republicans on this issue. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Sept. 17.—Condemna- 
tion of free silver is all very well. But we 
looked for more practical work at the hands of 
the Republicans of Massachusetts. For the 
next two years free silver is a dead issue. 
There is no chance of the passage of any bill 
authorizing the unlimited coinage of the white 
metal. The immediate financial danger lies in 
the debasement of the currency through the 
operating of the new silver law, and the im- 
mediate legislative danger will be found in at- 
tempts to bind the country to the purchase of 
allthe silver produced inthe United States, 
whatever the amount may be. The Republi- 
can Convention ought to have taken a position 
which would have made it a bulwark of sound 
doctrine on both points, but in its silver plank 
it has not a word to say on either. 


THE SEALS QUESTION AGAIN. 


Dispatch from London, Sept. 18.—Comment- 
ing upon two articles on the Bering Sea ques- 
tion, published in its columns, the 7imes calls 
the Americans’ claims preposterous. It says: 
‘* Their action is arbitrary and high-handed. 
Their arguments, as far as they can be put 
into intelligible shape, are worthy of the most 
rigid school of British game-preservers. The 
seal is a wild animal, and there will never be 
any danger of its extermination by hunting on 
the high seas, The danger comes from exces- 
sive slaughter when the animals are perfectly 
helpless. If the Americans choose, by indis- 
criminate slaughter, to destroy their own in- 
dustry, we are helpless; but they cannot be 


allowed to monopolize the seals by claiming ' 





property in the high seas and their contents. 
If they will show a reasonable spirit of com- 
promise, it will be a good thing to come to an 
arrangement not for a close season, which is 
inappropriate to the conditions of the case, 
but for a closure during the breeding season of 
an area of perhaps twenty miles round the 
breeding grounds.” Continuing, the 7imes 
says that it is ‘‘ unfortunate that Americans 
are equally ignorant of the Er«!ish facts inthe 
case. Their journals rarely trouble themselves 
to do justice to England, and are carefully and 
systematically misled by interested parties. 
Accurate information is accessible to anyone 
wishing for it, since an elaborate report was 
issued by the Census Department in 1884, 
before the matter was involved in dense clouds 
of prejudice. But most of the allusions to the 
question appearing in America entirely ignore 
the officially authorized conclusion based on 
careful study, aiming only to serve the inter- 
ests of the Alaska Commercial Company.” 


PoLiTicAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—Political as- 
sessments are all wrong, while perfectly volun- 
tary political contributions are all right. When 
a prominent politician, who is engaged in col- 
lecting contributions, says, as one is reported 
to-day to have said, that it is the duty of every 
office-holder and employé of the Government 
to pay something to his party’s campaign 
fund, no matter to which party he belongs, the 
statement calls for two plain observations. 
The first is that the collecting politician does 
not mean all that he says. The second is that 
even if he does his premises are not to be 
granted. Now, the spoilsman may talk as he 
pleases, but he does not care to have all men 
in the Government service coutribute to cam- 
paign funds. He knows very well that when 
he says all men he means only all men who 
will contribute to the fund of the party for 
which he is urging contributions. This is true 
under all party administrations. What con- 
cerns the public is the enforcement of the civil 
service reform principle, and the Civil Service 
Law itself, regardless of which party is in 
power. Let the office-holder and Government 
employé of every grade contribute freely under 
the law and his privilege. No more ought to 
be asked, and certainly no more should be 
granted.— Washington Evening Star, Sept. 18. 


A SIGNIFICANT CRITICISM OF SENATOR 
Quay.—What is to be the effect upon this 
situation [in Pennsylvania] of the methods 
which have been employed in the past ten days, 
under the direction of Senator Quay’s machine, 
to compel the election of John B. Robinson as 
President of the Republican Club League? 
Can the withering hand of a corrupt political 
machine be used to force the action of the Club 
Convention, to stifle the real and better senti- 
ment of the party, with less danger to party 
success than if it were used in forcing the nom- 
ination of a candidate for Governor against the 
overwhelming choice of the party? Is it pre- 
sumed that these things will be acceptable in 
one part of the party organization while they 
have been rejected inthe other? This is not 
done in the interest of the party; it is done to 
subserve the personal interests of Senator 
Quay, who fears Mr. Dalzellasa possible com- 
petitor for the Senate next year. It is a 
blunder from a quarter in which blunders have 
become common.—PAiladelphia Press (leading 
Republican Organ of Pennsylvania), Sept. 21. 

WOUNDING THE TENDEREST FEELINGS OF 
THE TENNESSEE DEMOCRATS.—Here in Tenn- 
essee there is a growing impatience among the 
members of the Alliance with those leaders of 
the Order who are claiming to be able to throw 
the Alliance vote in amass as occasion may 
require. The average Tennessee Democrat 
likes to vote as he pleases within party lines, 
and he does not take kindly to the rule sought 
to be enforced at the recent Nashville Conven- 
tion of the Alliance, that his vote shall be de- 
termined by an* other power than the majority 
of his party. — Memphis Appeal -Avalanche 
(Dem.), Sept. 16. 
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FOREIGN. 


RECEPTION OF THE MITYLENE RE- 
PORT IN EUROPE, 


Dispatch from London, New York Times, 
Sept. 20.—For the moment the most interesting 
thing about this Sigri scare was that people 
believed it. I do not mean alone on the Con- 
tinent, where distrust of England’s good faith 
is ingrained, but here in London the story did 
not impress anybody as necessarily impossible. 
It turns out now that the report was not strictly 
acanard. Apparently a British fleet cruising 
around for exercise in the bay did land some 
men, and the natives who saw and reported 
this could not be expected to know that their 
mission was entirely pacific and innocent. 
Here in England people were not a whit more 
sure of the character of this mission. All the 
Ministerial papers the next morning had 
leaders discrediting the report, but at the same 
time holding themselves poised to be able to 
defend the occupation of Sigri, if the rumor 
proved well founded. Not a Tory voice was 
raised to denounce the imputation of such a 
high-handed act of piracy as this occupation 
would have been. Speculation runs riot in the 
weekly papers to-day as to the possible motives 
of the canard. As has been pointed out, the 
original story was not an invention at all, but 
merely a misinterpretation of an actual occur- 
rence. The reception of its publication here, 
and on the Continent, showed that public 
opinion regarded it as quite the sort of thing 
Lord Salisbury might be expected to do. 
More than this, the excitement it created has 
made newly apparent to everyone how easily 
England can be forced to the front in any com- 
ing European complication. 


Dispatch from Berlin, New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, Scpt. 20.—The tremendous sensation 
produced by the report of the English occupa- 
tion of Sigri has not yet subsided. It has 
grown perfectly clear that the English have - 
now no intention of occupying it, but people 
are still breaking their heads over the questions. 
whether England had not determined on a line 
of action from which she withdrew only when 
assured that her interests were not imperiled, 
or whether the landing was intended simply as 
an intimation to the Sultan of what probably 
would occur if he lent too willingly an ear to 
the solicitations of France and Russia. These 
are the points on which the world would like 
reliable information. The 7¢emps darkly indi- 
cates the achievement by Count Montebello 
of some brilliant results on the Bosphorus, 
‘which will soon become manifest to the 
world.” Does this mean that the Sultan has 
been influenced to some decision unfavorable 
to England in respect of Egypt, or that the 
Count has been playing zealously into the 
hands of France’s new ally? In either event 
there would be afforded some explanation of 
the English action. 


GERMAN UNITY AS IT IS REGARDED 
IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


Letter from Germany, in the Belletrisches 
Journal (New York), Sept. 16.—The river 
Main, which divides North from South Ger- 
many, separates not merely geographical 
areas, but two peoples who have an entirely 
different grasp of the problems of life. The 
Brandenburgs, from the days of the ‘‘ Great 
Archduke,” have impressed their personality 
upon their subjects, and exerted a measure of 
paternal control over social life such as is 
altogether unknown in Southern Germany 
where social life has developed naturally by 
friction of the people among themselves with- 
out receiving any bent from above. These 
differences were entirely lost sight of in the 
common interests which united all Germany in 
the eventful years 1870 and 1871, or were for- 
gotten in the patriotic enthusiasm for the dis- 
tinguished part played by Prussia in the strug- 
gle for German supremacy; but since the coun- 
try has settled down to peaceful life, the in- 
fluence of German paternalism is making itself 
felt in Southern Germany. If Germany were 
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really a constitutional State, the Reichstag 
would really be representative of the whole 
people, but as a matter of fact it is a mere 
piece of decorative arabesque without the 
power to resist the dominant will of the 
Crown. As already indicated, there is a force 
in the House of Brandenburg to which the 
Prussians have reconciled themselves the 
more readily since they recognize that the 
guiding motive of the rulers is to secure the 
best interests of the people. We recognize 
that in South Germany, too, but we think the 
withdrawal of the sun of freedom too biga 
price to pay for it. Besides, in the interval 
since the Franco-Prussian war we have been 
furnished with so many occasions for National 
self-glorification—have been called upon so 
oftento join in singing ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land, iiber alles,” that we have had little leisure 
to dwell seriously on the drawbacks of union. 
But we are beginning to realize now that there 
is no rose without a thorn, and that the thorns 
of German unity are especially irritating. The 
present scarcity of food supply is emphasizing 
this sentiment intensely. Speaking for the 
Prussian Rhineland and Alsace-Lorraine, the 
popular sentiment is all all in favor of meas- 
ures to cheapen the bread supply. The Prus- 
sian Ministry warns us that it has decided to 
await developments, and that any present 
reduction of import duty has been decided 
against. This decision has created a profound 
impression in South Germany, and even the 
National Liberal party, which played so much 
into Bismarck’s hands, is fast awakening to a 
realization of the fact that Prussian paternal 
Government, however pure the motives of the 
present ruler, is rapidly developing in the 
direction of Czsarism. 


CHINA’S OFFENSE, 


The Independent (New York), Sept. 17.— 
The Government of China, although it was 
prompt enough in issuing its edict for the sup- 
pression of rioting, has not, it is stated, been 
very energetic in bringing the rioters to justice 
or in paying indemnity for the damage done. 
The edict was, as one of our missionary letters 
Says, all that could be desired. It recognized 
the rights of foreign missionaries to live in China 
and to propagate their religion; it denounced the 
attacks upon them, insisted that condign pun- 
ishment should be visited upon the rioters, and 
made promise of prompt reparation. But the 
commands of the Imperial Government have 
not been as effectively carried out as they might 
have been if provincial administrations were 
in thorough accord with the central authority. 
One of our missionaries calls attention to the 
fact that the general Government is in very 
much the same condition that the Federal Ad- 
ministration of the United States was when the 
mob in New Orleans killed a number of 
Italians, and the Government at Rome de- 
manded satisfaction. Secretary Blaine’s reply 
was that satisfaction, except in the way of 
indemnity, could not be given, because it was 
a matter in which the State was sovereign. As 
to the punishment of the rioters, only the State 
could deal with them. Provincial Government 
in China is as jealous of what it conceives to 
be its prerogatives as are the States of the 
Federal Union; hence, though the Imperial 
Government has authority enough, it lacks in 
power over the Provinces, particularly Honan, 
whence the recent riots were inspired. Eng- 
land is pushing her claims for indemnity, and 
refuses to accept the excuses offered for the 
delay, and it is understood that other foreign 
Powers are supporting her demands. We are 
glad to know that she includes in her demands 
the opening of the Province of Honan to travel 
and commerce. All the recent letters from 
China agree that the best preventive of future 
riots would be the admission of foreigners to 
residence and traffic in this reactionary and 
rebellious Province. 


** THE CorRSICAN PARVENU.”—A descendant 
of the gentle Louisa, who was reduced almost 
to poverty by the Corsican and who suffered 


untold wretchedness and misery, may be 
pardoned if he hears that dread name with a 
shudder and listens to the story of his victories 
with a hot desire for revenge. But the great- 
ness of Napoleon cannot be blotted out by even 
imperial indignation. The feeling which he 
excites is never one of contempt. Exaspera- 
tion or envy is legitimate, but to deny the 
magnificence of his achievements is as useless 
as to despise the whirlwind and cyclone. 


Napoleon may have been ruthless and terrible. | 


He gave crowns and took them away—was a 
political creator with a whole continent at his 
feet. If he inherited but slender honor, climbed 
from bottom to top, and by dint of phenom- 
enal gifts made the ages ring with his name, it 
is as ungracious as it is futile to speak of him 
with scornful lip. His place in history is as- 
sured, and William did himself small credit 
when he referred to him as ‘‘ the Corsican 
parvenu.”—New York Herald, Sept. 20. 


PARNELL’s GREAT MISTAKE.—Referring to 
the attitude and claim of Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Gladstone illustrates the situation in admirable 
fashion as follows: 

After ages of contention, it has become a settled 

axiom of political philosophy that kings are made for 
nations, and not nations for kings. It would be still 
more freely admitted by those who are the strongest 
asserters of the necessity of party ina free State that 
parties are made for nations, and not nations for 
parties, Yet there arose in Ireland last Decembera 
sect or group of politicians who teach, and act upon 
the teaching, that though kings and parties are made 
for nations, the leaders of parties are not; that nations 
are made for them, that ,national interest must stand 
second to their demands, and when put into the scales 
against them, must kick the beam. 
This is just the idea upon which Mr. Parnell 
has been acting for the past nine months—the 
idea that the Irish Nation belongs to him, and 
that Ireland’s interests ‘‘ must stand second” 
when they happen to clash with his personal 
interests. But Ireland has very emphatically 
declined to take the Parnell view of the mat- 
ter. It has preferred the common-sense polit- 
ical philosophy so well presented by Mr. 
Gladstone, that leaders are made for nations, 
not nations for leaders.—Jrish World (New 
York), Sept. 19. 


ProspERoUS MeExico.—The address. of 
President Diaz at the opening of the Mexican 
Congress shows a condition of progress and 
prosperity never before approached in Mexi- 
can history. The industrial development of 
late years has been marvelous, and goes hand 
in hand with the spread of education. Various 
intelligent measures have been adopted to in- 
crease production, such as the letting of a con- 
tract to plant 15,000,000 gum trees in Oaxaca; 
subsidizing the cultivation of ‘ramie; the ex- 
emption from tax of spinning mills in Colima; 
encouragement given to Sonora for grain ex- 
port, and to the whole Republic for the culti- 
vation of grapes for wine and various other 
industries. Mexico’s export trade has doubled 
in ten years and placed her finances in a 
healthy condition, thus giving promise of 
high economic prosperty, provided the mildew- 
ing influence of the clerical party can be kept in 
subjection or wholly dissipated under the in- 
fluence of free schools and modern ideas.— 
Denver News, Sept. 18. 


THE DARDANELLES: A CLAIM THAT RUSSIA 
IS JUSTIFIED BY PRECEDENTS.—In Vienna and 
in Berlin the official version of the Russo- 
Turkish agreement with regard to the Darda- 
nelles is considered satisfactory. It is argued 
that the new arrangement, as described in the 
communiqué, does not alter the status guo, and 
does not afford grounds for the interference of 
the other Powers; and that, as on several 
previous occasions, when ships of the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet have been detained, the Euro- 
pean Powers have remained indifferent while 
Russia exacted an indemnity from the Porte, 
they cannot very well now, with any consis- 
tency, protest against the arrangement just 
concluded between Russia and Turkey.—///us- 





trated London News (New York edition), Sept. 
26. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES, AS SEEN BY 
A BERLIN EDITOR. 


Berliner Nationalzeitung (quoted in the St. 
Louis Westliche Post, Sept. 20).—Tacitus re- 
corded that the Germans were fond of the cup, 
and have not the poets of all lands from Ana- 
creon down sung the praises of wine? Shall 
the national character be assailed by legal 
enactment, and must the enjoyment that we 
have been wont to derive from one cf the most 
luxuriant species of poesy henceforth be 
curbed? Such are the questions hurled at the 
party engaged in combating the evils of drunk- 
enness. One might almost suppose that an 
attempt was being made to convert the German 
people into a Nation of teetotallers ! But the 
real design of the movement is to check the 
ravages of whiskey. It is observable that 
Tacitus nowhere’ speaks of whiskey-drink- 
ing among the old Germans—to say noth- 
ing of his failure to mention their love of 
drink with the qualities which excited his 
admiration. Anacreon probably never saw 
pallid wives and famishing children hanging 
about the factory doors on Saturday nights to 
prevent the husband and father going at once 
to the nearest whiskey-saloon and drinking his 
week’s wages. One of the objections most 
strongly urged against the present measure is 
that the political antagonism aroused by the dis- 
cussion of it will be sure to create an uncon- 
scious sympathy with the drink habit. Of course 
such opponents as deprecate all interference 
with the rights of the individual, think only of 
drinking as it is seen at the joyous social 
board, where pleasure is heightened without 
any evil effects, even if the line is occasionally 
overstepped. At least they speak from their 
experience; but they, too, are unwittingly in 
danger of falling victims to the fatal habit. 
Another objection is that this is a class meas- 
ure, because only the poor man is in danger of 
being caught drunk on the street. One might 
just as well argue that the law against theft is 
aclass measure. At any rate, if it is class 
legislation it is legislation for the _ benefit 
of the class whom it affects. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the measure are directed 


against whiskey, not that immoderate in- 
dulgence in wine and beer is less cen- 
surable, but because indulgence in them 


is but seldom followed by the same evil con- 
sequences that the abuse of whiskey brings. 
No one who does not perfectly close his eyes 
to the national weakness can doubt that if the 
beer-mug and the wine-bottle ‘‘ inspire’ men, 
they at the same time very often make fools of 
them. We have a saying that he who has 
never been drunk is no complete man; yet it 
is true not only that there are many complete 
men who have never been drunk, but also that 
such sayings as this are too frequently made 
justification for debauches in which bodily and 
mental strength disappear, even if not accom- 
panied by the most ruinous consequences of 
the whiskey curse. There is no probability 
that such views as these will be received with 
satisfaction in the merry circles of drinkers, 
whether of the young or the old. But since 
drinking is now a subject of public discussion, 
it will do no harm to bear in mind that in no 
other civilized land are so much time, money, 
and strength drunk away as here among us. 


“THE VOICE” AND THE ATTITUDE 
OF THE CHURCH. 

Letter from Dr. Herrick Johnson, in the 
New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 24.—You 
charge the Church with being ‘‘ the bulwark 
of the rum power.” Do you mean that? 
Well, take the Church away—sweep it out of 
existence. The ‘‘ bulwark” of the rum power 
is gone. Is the rum power gone? Don’t you 
know that the Church is all there is in this 
world to keeprum and the rum power from 
plunging us into the blackness of darkness? 
You say, ‘‘if any church refuses hereafter to 
free itself from complicity with this ‘ traffic in 
human blood,’ every true Prohibitionist ought 
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to repudiate such a church.” 
you make a method of getting rid of an evil 
law and gospel to every Christian, and you 
call upon him to ‘‘ repudiate” the Church that 
does not adopt it. My own church, e«. g., has | 
never indorsed license in any form; has again | 
and again refused to indorse it; has favored | 
Prohibition; has declared in favor of the utter | 
annihilation of the traffic in strong drink. But 
the great body of the membership vote with | 
one or the other of the two leading parties. | 
They are not convinced that a vote for a third 
party is the best method of reaching a result | 
which I know they (as to thousands of them at | 
least) are as conscientiously desirous of reach- 
ing as Iam. You ask me as a Prohibitionist to | 
repudiate these brethren of my church, to 
brand them as in complicity with ‘‘ traffic in | 
human blood,” and to turn my back on my 
beloved Zion. Il am amazed at such an appeal. 
I beg of you to reconsider, and, if possible, 
recall. If I thought it would meet with any 
general response I would despair of the suc- 
cess of Prohibition, in this generation at least. 


From the Voice’s Reply.—We meant to tell 
the uttermost truth, and to tell it in a way that 
would startle. But Dr. Johnson urges that 
the removal of the Church does not mean the 
removal of therum power. That istrue. We 
do not and did not claim that the existence of 
the Church is the bulwark of the rum power. | 
Our words were: ‘‘ The attitude of the Church is | 
the bulwark of the rum power.” Change that at- | 
titude and the bulwark of the rum power is gone; | 
the rum power itself is gone. We are ready | 
to follow the logic out to the end; will Dr. 
Johnson follow it with us? We do not mean | 
by ‘‘attitude of the Church” its mere atti- | 
tudinizing. We do not mean its resolutions; | 
but the actions of its members as tolerated un- 
rebuked by the Church. There are, as we | 
estimate, over 4,000,000 voters who are church 
members. We make the assertion that when | 
one-fourth of these place themselves at the 
’ ballot-box in an attitude of unyielding hostility 
to the license or legalization of drunkard- 
making, then the end of the rum power is 
practically here. We do not demand that the 
Church shall dictate to its members that 
they shall vote a particular ballot or for a 
particular candidate or party. But we de- 
mand that the Church insist that its members 
shall not, by their votes or otherwise, commis- 
sion men to do murder, commission men to be | 
‘* poisoners-general,’”’ commission men to en- 
gage in ‘‘ the traffic in human blood.” Is this 
fanaticism ? Good God, is it wild and unrea- 
sonable to ask the Church of the living Christ 
to conform to such a moderate standard as 
this? If the Church is to shudder and shrink 
before such a demand—a demand that it shall 
not countenance systematic murder and or- | 
ganized damnation—how can we expect a 
political party to respond to it? Dr. Johnson | 
says that ‘‘the Church is all there is in this | 
world to keep rum and the rum power from 
plunging us into the blackness of darkness.” | 
We deny it. There is something else, and | 
that is—Christianity. Christianity we believe 
to be the saving power that lifts mankind up- 
ward from the darkness of bestiality and sin. 
Is it condemning Christianity to condemn the | 
Church—or, rather, to condemn a church or | 
any organization of churches? We are pre- 
pared to hear such a claim from one of the} 
Roman Catholic priesthood, but hardly from | 
any Protestant minister. It is because the | 
churches inthis matter are proving false and 
faithless to Christianity that we indict them. 











CAMPAIGN ASPECTS. 
NEW YORK. 

From the New York Democratic Platform 
(Saratoga, Sept. 16).—Our pledges to the peo- 
ple contained in the Democratic platforms of | 
1887, 1888, and 1889 were promptly redeemed | 
by the Democratic Assembly in the passage 
er a bill to revise and consolidate 
the excise laws—a measure intelligently and 
equitably framed, carefully regulating the sale 


tions for the maintenance of order and the 
good of society. . . The Republican party 
demonstrates the hypocrisy of its professions 
by twice recording itself in the Legisiature in 
favor of a Prohibition Amendment, and then 
refusing’to make provision for its submission 
to the people, except at a special election not 
desired by Prohibitionists and at an unneces- 
sary expense of over $600,000 to the taxpayers. 
We demand a revision of the various 
Statutes regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and the enactment of a just, equitable, 
and comprehensive Excise Law, framed in ac- 
cordance with existing public sentiment as re- 
peatedly manifested. We believe that all 
excise revenues, whether called license fees or 
taxes, should belong to the treasuries of the 
localities under whose authority licenses are 
issued, to be applied in reducing the burden of 
local taxation. We are opposed to all sump- 
tuary legislation that needlessly interferes with 
the personal liberty or reasonable customs of 
the people. We favor the largest liberty for 
the individual citizen consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare. 


New York Wine and Spirit Gazette.—In 
nominating J. Sloat Fassett for Governor the 
Republicans have put their strongest man at 
the head of their ticket. Mr. Fassett is a plat- 
form in himself. He is thoroughly well equipped 
for the Governorship and intimately familiar 
with the laws of the State. His brilliant legis- 
lative career has given him special fitness to 
pass upon measures that are likely toclaim the 
attention of the Governor of the State. . . . 
He is known to be a man of broad and liberal 
views, having received a part of his education 
at the University of Heidelberg. On the liquor 
question he is neither a fanatic nor a High 
License man, though it became his duty as the 
leader of his party on the floor of the Senate 
to advocate the policy of his party as defined 
in the party platform and determined by the 
party caucus. 

New York Weekly Witness, Sept. 16.—If you 
are satisfied to go on fighting perpetually on 
the low level arena to which the politics of 
this country have been degraded, then choose 
the better of the tickets presented by the two 
large parties in this State—that is, the Repub- 
lican ticket. But if you want ever to secure 
genuine and radical reform you must cut both 
the spoils parties and vote with the reform 
party, which at present is the Prohibition 
party. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


From the Massachusetts Republican Platform 
(Boston, Sept. 16).-—The Republican party of 
Massachusetts has repeatedly declared itself in 


| favor of pronounced and progressive temper- 


ance legislation, and its policy as outlined in 
the past should in the future be vigorously 


| maintained and preserved ; we therefore favor 


the most efficient legislation for the restriction, 
prevention, and suppression of the evils arising 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors, and we 
demand that all laws for the promotion of this 
desirable result be faithfully, diligently, and 
vigorously enforced. 


Boston Traveller (Ind.-Rep.), Sept. 17.—Is it 
to be understood that the future is to be judged 
by the past; that is, are we to expect that the 
policy of future Republican Legislatures is to be 


| modeled after the policy of the last Republi- 


can Legislature? It was not a happy thought, 
this pointing to the past. 





A PorRTION OF LiQuorR’s WORK IN ENG- 
LAND.—Mr. W. D. Morrison cites figures ina 
letter to the 7Zimes, setting forth the enormous 
cost of crime in the United Kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the Estimates for 1892, and the 
Judicial Statistics for Scotland (1888) and Eng- 
land (188g), the annual cost of the police force 
amounted to £5,859,940; the annual cost of 
prisons amounted to £1,020,343; the annual 
cost of reformatory and industrial schools 





of intoxicating liquors, prescribing just fees 


(omitting Irish local contributions) amounted 
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to £593,551. From these statistics it will be 
seen that the United Kingdom has to support 
police, prisons, and reformatory institutions at 
the enormous annual cost of £7,473,834, and 
this vast sum, instead of showing any signs of 
diminishing, is steadily on the increase. In 
this estimate no account is taken of the cost of 
criminal prosecutions, of the salaries of judges 
and paid magistrates, and the loss of property 
through the depredations of criminals. In my 
opinion (says Mr. Morrison) the addition of all 
these items would bring up the total annual 
cost of crime to at least ten millions sterling. 
No amount of optimism can get rid of these 
portentous facts, and in the face of them it is 
mere nonsense to say that there is any diminu- 
tion in the criminal tendencies of the popula- 
tion.—A dliance News (Manchester, Eng.), Sept. 
4. 

THE BEER BARONS.—From a table of statis- 
tics on food and liquor we learn that the shops 
for the sale of liquor [in New York City] out- 
number those for the sale of food by nearly 
three thousand, that the beer barons, to the 
number of eighteen or twenty, hold no less 
than 4,710 chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures, 
and that the aggregate amount of such mort- 
gages is about five millions of dollars. Stand- 
ing between the saloon-keeper and the politi- 
cian, between the dive-keeper and the political 
heeler, the beer barons literally dominate the 
whole domain, at least so far as one party and 
its leaders are concerned. They are almost as 
powerful in making candidates for State and 
municipal office as the saloon and the dive are in 
making subjects forthe penitentiary and State’s 
prison.—New York Catholic Review, Sept. 20. 

MODERATE DRINKERS NOT WANTED AS 
HELPERS.—In this day and age, no man who 
is not a total abstainer from all forms of intox- 
icating drink has a right to count himself on 
the side of temperance reform. He is onlya 
stumbling-block in the way of temperance 
progress, and if he persists in his selfish and 
un-Christian indulgence, the less he has to say 
upon the subject of temperance the better it 
will be for the cause.—Christian at Work( New 
York), Sept. 17. 

THE OLp, O_p Strory.—No temperance 
orator ever proclaimed the evils of excessive 
liquor-drinking half so eloquently as does the 
revolver of Curtis, the actor, who shot a police- 
man in San Francisco aS the climax of a 
debauch. This lesson of the danger of unre- 
strained conviviality should not be thrown 
away upon those who, like Curtis, are tempted 
at times to overindulgence. When sober, this 
actor was the soul of good nature and geni- 
ality; but liquor changed him, unconsciously 
to himself, into a wild and irresponsible ma- 
niac. He is not the first, nor will he be the 
last, whose career has been ignobly cut short 
through lack of ordinary self-control.—PAila- 
delphia Record. 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


THE EUROPEAN FOOD SUPPLY. 

London Letter from W. E. Bear, Brad- 
street's (New York), Sept. 19.—If my report, 
published in Bradstreet’s of Aug. 8, was bull- 
ish, what is that of the Hungarian Minister of 
Agriculture? Below, I place his estimate of 
the wheat crop of the principal European 
countries side by side with mine. Spain and 
Portugal are omitted, because it is not clear 
whether the Hungarian Minister includes Por- 
tugal with Spain or not. If he does, his esti- 
mate is 2,000,000 bushels lower than mine. 


—_—-- Bushels. —————~ 
Hungarian 








Minister. WE. Bear. 

are ossecece seseee 184,000,000 180,000,000 
Roumania........ errr y + 46,000,000 60,000,000 
Austria Hungary ......... 160,000,000 164,500,000 
PURE vccccesens eeeeeeses 228,000,000 246,000,000 
Germany ........ sesseceese 84,800,000 84,000,000 
BORER, cc csvcccccccssocccscs SERRE 115,000,000 
Turkey..cerccccccccssse ©  224900,000 36, ,00d§o00 
United Kingdom.......... 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Totals, eight countries.. 808,800,000 955,500,000 
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In Mr. Beerbohm’s list of the Hungarian Min- 
ister’s estimate he has added 12,000,000 bushels 
on the assumption that the Minister did not 
include Poland with Russia, whereas the fig- 
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of the grain cargoes brought down the lakes 
exceed all but a few of those which are taken 
across the Atlantic. For example, three freight 
steamers sailed from Baltimore last week for 


[Sept. 26, 1891. 


was nominated for the Presidency his popular- 
ity was so widespread that he was elected by 
an overwhelming majority. Chili has never 
had, in all her history, a public man more 


ures for previous years prove that Poland was | European ports with cargoes of 40,000 bushels | generously imbued with the spirit of pa- 
included. As to Germany, I have added |of wheat and 2,384 bushels of corn, 48,o00/|triotism or one whose Administratrion, 
6,000,000 bushels to my estimate to represent | bushels of wheat and 8,143 bushels of rye, and] during its first years, was productive of 
spelt, which the Hungarian Minister obviously | 96,800 bushels of wheat, respectively; while | greater results. Under his wise coun- 
includes in his estimates, as the figures for pre- | about the same time one lake steamer landed | sels she developed financial stability and 
vious years would not otherwise be correct. It | 103,692 bushels of wheat at Buffalo, which was | enjoyed commercial prosperity. Rail- 


will be seen that my estimates are the higher of 
the two, where there is any difference, for 
every country but Russia and Germany, and 
for these countries the calculations are very 
close, My estimate for France was too high. 
Possibly my quantity was too high for Italy, 
also, reports from that country having been 
conflicting. For Turkey, the Hungarian Min- 
ister puts the wheat crop of 1891 at 10,000,000 
bushels less than that of last year, which I be- 
lieve is an under-estimate. For the eight 
countries the Hungarian’s estimate is nearly 
57,000,000 bushels less than mine. I submit, 
therefore, that my report was not bullish. The 
Hungarian Minister makes the world’s wheat 
Crop 120,000,000 to 136,000,000 bushels less 
than the average of previous years, and the rye 
crop 248,000,000 to 272,000,000 quarters less. 
but he underrates the American wheat crop. 
The independent estimates of the Vienna In- 
ternational Grain Congress generally support 
those of the Hnngarian Minister. 


New York Evening Post, Sept. 19.—The In- 
ternational Corn Market at Vienna was opened 
on the 30th of August, and the results of the 
European harvest prepared by the best statis- 
ticians, were then exhibited. Omitting the 


brought down from Duluth through the St. 
Mary’s River canal ona draft of only about 
14% feet, and another steainship sailed from 
Chicago with over 112,000 bushels of wheat. 
If the harbors on the lakes and a few shallow 
spots in the rivers connecting them were 
dredged out toa depth of 20 feet there would 
be more 100,000-bushel cargoes carried on the 
great lakes than on the high seas.—Cleveland 
Leader, Sept. 20. 


THE GREAT RUN ON THE NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL.—The fastest long distance run on 
record was made last Tuesday by a special 
train on the New York Central road, which 
covered the distance of 436% miles from New 
York to East Buffalo in 440 minutes, or 7 hours 
and 20 minutes, not deducting for two stops in 
changing engines, and a stop of nearly 8 min- 
utes on account of a hot driver box. Except 
for this accidental delay the entire 440 miles to 
Buffalo station would doubtless have been 
made in 440 minutes. An average of nearly a 
mile a minute for 440 miles means a tremen- 
dous speed on many portions of the run, and 
means also a splendid condition of track, as 
well as special power and capacity for the 


roads were built, schoolhouses were erected, 
religious toleration was established, harbors 
were dredged, and the Republic entered on a 
career full of hope and promise. Balmaceda 
was almost worshipped by the populace, and 
his growing fame excited the envy of all the 
statesmen of South Ameririca. But, like 
Wolsey, his high-blown pride broke under him. 
He ventured too far, and was left, weary and old 
with service, to the mercy of a rude stream that 
must forever hide him. As his term of office 
neared its end he grew restless. He had attained 
the highest honors, but the mad impulse of 
ambition made him unsatisfied. He craved 
what under the laws of Chili is impossible— 
a second term. Determined to continue in of- 
fice at any cost to himself or his country, he 
dismissed his faithful Ministry and appointed 
subservient henchmen in their stead. The peo- 
ple became suspicious and alarmed. That the 
patriot should turn traitor seemed incredible, 
but the drift of his policy became more and 
more apparent. If he could not be President he 
would overturn the Government and make 
himself Dictator. To this end he bent all his 
energies, and at last the situation became so 
critical that rumblings of revolt were heard 


, ed. engines. Of the three engines which accom- | 4nd general discontent and uneasiness ensued. 
smaller ge mi og raga nig = yrs plished this great feat one had drivers 6 feet 6| He gathered all the arms within reach and 
adhe wheat and rye was as fo ows, the! inches in diameter, while those of the other | Stored them in arsenals, succeeded in winning 
gure 1oo representing an average crop: two measured 5 feet 8inches. A number of|the army to his side, but failed to keep 





Wheat. Rye.| miles in this run were made in 49 seconds|Control of the navy. With the portentous 
Ci tke ciara i agiecchais: oss enondneedes 93 83| each, and one mile was covered in 48 seconds, suddenness of a tornado a wave of rebellion 
el ind ekbhRia6eeed + bthh reas heet + 100 7% which is equivalent to 75 miles per hour.— swept over the land from border to border, 
Bavaria....escseessvsvesssssssvscsssececees 78 b0)| Railtouy Age (Chicago), Sept. 19. ee rere oeens eeew at 
as be elendidhs cieiidaspaa died cfesbast 86 a he must either succeed or become a fugitive. 
SR RT EE aT a a a . 26 45 He staked his all on the cast of a die. For 
BPRACE ....000..20000. ReAbASesentisensene + 64 g0| THE ORIGIN OF THE WHEAT CIRCULAR TO | months the fortunes of the contestants wavered 
Great Britain and Ireland............. seere OS FARMERS —Mr. Ignatius Donnelly President ° . “A a 
Russia—Podolia........... Rede weyaeinlas 064 ++ 100 60 " Ps F Alli ? i. i But one morning we heard that Valparaiso 
Bessarabia..........ccesee.es meecigye so | Of the Minnesota Farmers lance, SayS Ne | had fallen. That was terribly significant. It 
———. ea cbesereers Ssvoseesesecece . 82 87 has nothing to do with that preposterous Cir-| meant that Balmaceda had lost and that the 
Cherson and Zekaterinoslav...... jo 60 cular advising the farmers to hold their wheat Republic was saved. Then fell Santiago, and 
Kurland and Lithuania.......... . 95 75|for ‘‘$1.50 per bushel.” He should have | further effort became useless. The defeated 
sith Northern.......... wrens 45 45 something to do with it. If he should devote Dictator would have stolen in disguise on 
rise ca Uae calécvecvsecsi diecaa ces Gg his well-known talents to its study, he might | poard a foreign vessel and claimed asylum, 
g J 


The wheat production of India was set down 
at 6,824,000 tons, being an increase of 700,000 
tons over last year. That of the United 
States was given as 545,000,000 bushels, 
against 399,000,000 bushels last year. This 
great gain in the United States, the London 
Economist's correspondent says, ‘‘ created 
quite a sensation.” But later accounts than 
those known at Vienna, from the spring-wheat 
districts of the Northwest, authorize the belief 
that the wheat crop of the United States will 
be fully 50,000,000 bushels larger than that 
given above. The opinion was expressed that 
the harvest of the United States would suffice 
to balance the deficiencies in Russia and in 
western Europe. 


New York Sun, Sept. 21.—Accepting the 
largest estimates of production, both at home 
and abroad, and even assuming that the United 


200,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye, with a 
possibility of the shortage being twice as great. 
Added to this is the almost total failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland, and a serious curtail- 
ment in the yield of potatoes on the Continent. 
Even with the utmost economy of distribution 
and an unheard of consumption of American 
maize, grave distress is before the masses of 
Europe. 





CARRYING CAPACITY OF THE LAKE STEAM- 
ERS,—The increase in the size and carrying 
capacity of lake steamships, which has been 
going on at a great rate during the last few 
years, has now reached such a point that many 





discover between its lines a cipher showing its 
true authorship to be the speculators who have 
a stock of wheat of their own, whichthey wish 
to unload at good prices before the new crop 
comes in to ease the market. Donnelly should 
find ciphers where they will do most good.— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Sept. 20. 


THE GREAT COTTON Crop.—According to 
the annual report of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle the cotton crop for the year 
1890-91 reached the enormous total of 8,655,- 
ooo bales. This is not only the greatest crop 
ever raised in the South, but exceeds by more 
than 1,300,000 bales the production of the 
previous year, then the largest on record. It 
is nearly double the highest yield known before 
the war.—New York Herald, Sept. 19. 








New York Herald, Sept. 21.—Balmaceda 
inherited the prerogatives of ancient lineage, 
and began life with alluring prospects. Per- 
sonally gifted beyond the average, he devel- 
oped into an orator of no mean parts. Wealth 
opened to him an enticing political career, and 
a cultured mind gave him that grace of utter- 
ance which insures success. Before he over- 
stepped the boundary line which separates 


youth from middle age he was regarded as the | 


coming man. When he was elected Deputy to 
the Chilian Congress, and during the succes- 
sive years in which he acted in that capacity, 
he was the idol of his party. He represented 
the best interests of the Republic, and when he 





but his enemies were keenly alert and the pro- 
ject was foiled. He would have tried the 
passes of the Andes which led to the Argen- 
tine, but they were filled with snow and ice. 
Concealing himself, he spent a few miserable 
days in dearly bought security, but hope was 
lost and despair intervened. There was noth- 
ing left but death. 





WILLIAM L. SCOTT. 

Harper's Weekly (New York), Sept. 26.— 
Among the celebrated self-made men of this 
great country none has had a more brilliantly 
successful career than the Hon, W. L. Scott, 
of Pennsylvania. When a boy he served as a 
page in the House of Representatives, and 
eventually saw himself elected a member of 
that body in the Fiftieth Congress, represent- 
ing the Erie district of his State. Mr. Scott 


i States and Canada can export 225,000,000 OBITU RY. was also a prominent member of the Gemo- 
bushels, the American Agriculturist still finds word SEC TERGOE, Tatiee bie vores tn 
ee eens cere enetey Of at least BALMACEDA. Congress he was practically the leader of his 


party inthe House, and a trusted and confi- 
dential adviser of President Cleveland, 
He was one of the largest operators in, and 
miners of, bituminous coal in the country, being 
one of the so-called ‘‘ coal barons” of Penn- 
sylvania. He was also largely interested in 
various railroads, and occupied a prominent 
place among the financiers of the country, and 
was highly respected as a public-spirited citizen. 
He wasan extensive farmer, owning one of 
the largest and best-equipped stock farms in 
Pennsylvania. His horses were his especial 
pride, the list being headed by the famous 
Rayon d’Or, imported from Normandy at a 
cost of $33,000. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Gunsberg (Sophia), Death of. /ree Russia, New York and London, Sept., 14 pp. 
Tells the story of her sufferings. 

Hughes (the Late Archbishop), Archbishop Ryan's Eulogy on. Domahoe's, Oct., 
6 pp. Delivered at the unveiling of the statue of Archbishop Hughes, at Ford- 
ham, June 24, 1891. 

Lincoln (Abraham). Fourth Article. Theodore Stanton. Westminster Rev., 
London, Sept., 12 pp. Lincoln's moral qualities. 

Lowell (James Russell). Edward Everett Hale. V. £. Mag., 10 pp. Reminiscent 
and critical. 

Lowell (James Russell). R. Spence Watson. Free Russia, New York and 
London, Sept. Lowellasa friend of every movement for freedom. 

‘* North (Christopher).”’ Randolph Lee. Westminster Rev., London, Sept., 12 pp. 
A critique of the essays of ** Christopher North.” 

Rolle (Richard), The Hampole Hermit. Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph.D. Litt.D. Hom. 
Rev., Oct., 446 pp. Sketch of his life and work. 

Selborne (Lord). Green Bag, Sept., 24 pp. Sketch of his life. 

Shemmas Meekha of Mosul. The Rev. T. Laurie. J/fss. Rev. of the World, Oct., 
3 pp. Sketch of the life of this convert to Christianity. 

Wildenbruch (Ernst von), A Sketch of. Poet-Lore, Aug.-Sept., 6 pp. 

Winthrop (Prof. John), Sketch of. Pog. Sc., Oct.,6 pp. With Portrait. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Autographs, A Shelf of. Lucy Elliot Keeler. Demorest's Mag., Oct., 24 pp. 
Descriptive of an autograph album presented to Mrs. R. B. Hayes by the ladies 
of Illinois. 

** Fad" (The Latest Educational). Helen M. Winslow. Demorest’s Mag., Oct., 
4 pp. Illus, Descriptive of Sloijd School. 

Harold: A Drama. Ernst von Wildenbruch. Translated by Otto Heller. Done 
into English Verse by Hugh A. Clark, Mus.D, Poet-Lore, Aug.-Sept., 97 pp. 
Libraries (The Public) of Massachusetts. Henry S. Nourse. NV. £. Mag., Oct., 
20 pp. Illus. Shows the growth ofthe public spirit providing libraries in the 
Commonwealth, and gives a short account of the principal libraries of the State. 

Metamorphoses in Education. Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Pog. Sc., Oct., 114 pp. 
Notices the changes in the educational world, 

Unit Course (The), Willis Boughton. University Extension, Sept.,7 pp. Tells 
what the Unit Course is. 

University Extension and the Universities. Edward T. Devine. University 
Extension, Sept.,74 pp. Discusses the objection that University Extension 
must necessarily hinder university upbuilding. 

University Extension in the South. Wm. P. Johnston. University Extension, 
Sept., 8$ pp. The difficulty of doing in the Southern States what is accom- 
plished at the North. 

POLITICAL. 


Compromise, Efforts at. Frederic Bancroft. Pol, Sc. Quar., Sept.,23 pp. A his- 
tory of the final efforts at compromise, 1860-61. 

Confederation (The North German). Prof. Richard Hudson. Pol. Sc. Quar., 
Sept.,14 pp. 1. A sketch of the history of the establishment of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. 2, An examination of the theories which the facts have 
been made to support. 

Franco-Russian Alliance. S. Stepniak. ree Russia, New York and London, 
Sept., 3 pp. 

Italian Ministry (The). Westminster Rev., London, Sept., 11 pp. The political 
status of the men who compose the Di Rudini Cabinet. 

Russian People (The) as a Possible Agent inthe World’s History. S. Stepniak. 
Free Russia, New York and London, Sept., 3 pp. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Angels. The Rev. James McKernan. Donahoe’s, Oct., 3 pp. The teaching of 
the Church in reference to the doctrine of ‘‘ Guardian Angels.”’ 

Armenian Protestant Orphanage of Broosa, in Asia Minor, a: M. Baghda- 
sarian, Secretary of the Orphanage. Miss. Rev, of the World, Oct., 4 pp. 

Clerical Conservatism and Scientific Radicalism. Principal William Caven. D.D. 
Hom. Rev.. Oct., 8 pp. Specifies (1) various causes of clerical conservatism and 
(2) of radicalism in the theological speculations of scientists, 

Colhmbus and the First Church, Wanted—A Monument. Thomas H. Cum- 
mings. Donahoe's, Oct., 6 pp, with portrait, The first house built by Columbus 
in the New World was a Catholic church, 

Criticism (The arn and the Tombs of Egypt. Egyptology, No. VIII. The 
Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D. Hom. Rev., Oct., 8 pp. gyptology’s answer 
to the Higher Criticism. 

Homiletical Study. The Rev. Prof. R. W. Moss. Preacher's Mag., Sept., =} Pp. 
On the text Isa, lili : 11. 

Missions, The Coming Age of. Editorial. ss. Rev. of the World, Oct., 5 pp. 
A few directions in which Church enterprise may push the work of missions. 
Missions, The Faith Element in. A.J. Gordon, D.D. Miss. Rev. of the World, 
Oct.,8 pp. The necessity of a large demand for faith: (1) Astomen, (2) As to 

money. (3) As to methods, 

Missions the True Prayer-Gauge. The Rev. Chauncey T. Edwards. J/iss, Rev. 
of the World, Oct.,6 pp. Testimonies to the power of prayer in the Mission 
work, 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism. The Rev. Henry Rice, Madras. Miss. Rev. 
of the World, Oct.,5 pp. The characteristics of Mohammed and the effects of 
Mohammedanism. 

Pallium (the), Conferring. Donahoe’s, Oct.,3 pp. The sermon of Cardinal Gib- 
bons at the conferring of the Pallium upon the Most Rev. Archbishop Katzer. 
Papacy (the), The Historical Argument for. Donahoe's, Oct.,3 pp. An outline 

of the argument. 

Paul (The Apostle), The Epistles of. A Sketch of Their Origin and Contents. Prof. 
G. G. Findlay, B.A. Preacher's Mag., Sept., 7 pp. 

Roman Catholic Doctrine, Polity, and Usage. The Rev. Charles C. Starbuck. 
Hom, Rev., Oct., ( pp. An explanation of Romanism, where most open to 
Protestant misapprehension. , 

Scripture Interpretation. James Mudge, D.D. Hom, Rev., Oct. 5 pp. Rules of 
interpretation. 

White Fields. A. Woodruff, “.~ Foreign Sunday-school Association, J/iss, 
Rev. of the World, Oct., 6 pp. escribes the methods of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 
Alcoholic Poisoning. A Public Nuisance and the Colossal Crime of the Nine- 
teenth Century. W. Jennings Demorest. Demorest’s Jlag., Oct. 
Booth's (General) Panacea. Prof. W.J. Ashley. Pol. Sc. Quar., Sept., 14 pp- 
Criticizes General Booth's plans as set forth in /n Darkest England and the 
Way Out. 
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Census (the), Lessons from. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 
Pop. Sc.,Oct.,8 pp. The first lesson relates to the system rather than to the 
results, and to what changes are needed that the system may be improved. 

Dress and Adornment. II.Dress. Prof.{Frederick Starr. Pop. Sc., Oct., 14 pp. Illus, 

Economics in Italy. Prof. Ugo Rabbeno. / ol. Sc. Quar., Sept.,12. General 
view of the movement of economic thought in Italy during the last fifteen years, 

Eve’s Mission. Edmund R. Spearman, Westminster Rev., London, Sept., ro pp. 
Review of £ve dans /’ Humanité, par Maria Deraismes, 

Famine in Russia. /ree Russia, New York and Russia, Sept.,2 pp. General 
account of the distress occasioned by the famine. 

Girlhood (Turkish). Fatima. Zng/ish /ilus. Mag., Sept.,8 pp. Illus, The 
education, household duties, pleasures, etc., of Turkish girls. 

Hodge. Joseph J. Davies. Westminster Rev., London, Sept.,4 pp. A picture 
of Hodge—the English farm-laborer 

Insane Asylum (an), The Woman’s Ward of. Leila S. Frost. Demorest’s Mag., 
Oct.,5 pp. Illus. Descriptive, 

Liquor Traffic (The) a Public Nuisance. Stand on the Constitution, L, J. Tem- 
plin. Demorest’s Mag., Oct. 

‘“* Paradise (A Cheapened).”’ Linda Gardiner, Westminster Rev., London, Sept,, 
spp. A protest against the women of England degrading themselves by ill- 
assorted marriages. 

Polyandry, On. Lieut.-Col. A, B. Ellis. Pop. Se., Oct.,8 pp. The origin and 
spread of polyandry. 

Railroad Stock-Watering. Thomas L. Greene. Pol. Sc. Quar., Sept.,19 pp. A 
discussion of railroad stock-watering as a commercial question. 

Russo-Jewish Immigrant (The). The Rev. S. Singer, Rabbi of New West End 
Synagogue, London, inglish Jilus. Mag., Sept.,g pp. The life of the Russo- 
Jewish immigrant in London, 

Socialists’ Appeal to the Clergy. Lawrence Groulund, Hom. Rev., Oct., 3 pp. 
The appeal is that the clergy should thoroughly study socialism. 

Sweating Commission (the), Side Lights of. C. H. d'E. Leppington. West- 
minster Rev., London, Sept., 16 pp. Refers especially to woman labor 

Total Abstinence Convention. Agnes Hampton. Donahoe's, Oct., 5 pp. Account 
of the meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, August s, 
1891. 

SCIENCE, 

Disease, The Beneficence of. A. N. Bell, A. M.,M.D. Sanitarian, Sept., 9 pp. 
Considers disease as an essential condition of life, instituted for a beneficent 
purpose. 

Infectious Diseases, The Progress of, and Death Rates at the Most Recent Dates. 
Compiled by H. K. Bell, M.D. Sanzttartan, Sept., 7 pp. 

Intestinal Diseases (Epidemic) in a and Vicinity. Joseph D. Craig, A.M., 
M.D. Sanitarian, Sept..23 pp. A collective investigation as to the causes of 
epidemic intestinal diseases in Albany and vicinity, 

Litopterna (The). E.D. Cope. Amer. Naturalist, Aug., 11 pp. Illus. De- 
scription of a mammal of the Pampean formation of Buenos Ayres. 

Malthusian Doctrine (The), A.J. Ogilvy. Westminster Rev., London, Sept., 84 
pp. Disputes the assumptions of the Malthusian Doctrine. 

Senses (the Higher), The Rivalry of. Prof.G. T. W. Patrick, Ph.D. Pog. Sc., 
Oct., 10 pp. Compares the senses of sight and hearing with each other. 

Steel, The Manufacture of. The Development of American Industries Since 
Columbus. Wm. F. Durfee. of. Sc., Oct.,21 pp. Illus, 

Telescope and Camera. William Schooling, F.R.A.S. Westminster Rev., Lon- 
don, Sept., 6 pp. 

Woman’s Movement (The) in the South. A.D. Mayo. NV. Z. Mag., Oct. Out- 
lines the awakening of self-reliance and enterprise among the white women of 
the South. 


Zoblogy (American), Record of. J. S. Kingsley. Amer. Naturalisi, Aug., 10 


pp. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 

Authors, The Law and, in the Olden Time. Green Bag, Sept.,3 pp. Refers to 
the suppression of books. 

Card-Playing, Legal Noteson, Norton T. Horr. Green Bag, Sept., 2 pp. 

Certiorari, The Writ of. Prof. F. J. Goodnow. Pol, Sc. Geen Ss pp. 
I. History of the Writ in England, II. Character of the Writ in the United 
States. III. What Courts may Issue the Writ. IV. Authorities Subjcct to the 
Writ. V. Province of the Writ. 

Chiswick, Past and Present. C.J. Hamilton. Laglish Jl/us. Mag., Sept. His- 
torical and descriptive 

“Constitution ’’ (the United States Frigate), Historyof. Part II. 18:2 to May, 
1815. H.D. Smith, Captain U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. United Service, 
Oct., 20 pp. 

Escape (An). Free Russia, New York and London, 3 pp. Tells the story of the 
escape of Mikhail Grachevsky. 

Hospital (Emmanuel), Worcester. Robert Hunter. LEyxglish Jilus. Mag., Sept., 
6 pp. Descriptive. 

Ment Michel. A.M. Mosher, NV. £, Mag., Oct.,11 pp. Illus. An interesting 
account of this historic monastery and traditional scene of King Arthur's 
chivalry. 

Musk-Oxen, American Animals that are Becoming Extinct. J. Carter Beard. 
Demorest's Mag., Oct.,2 pp. Tells of their habits, etc. 

New Jersey, The Supreme Court of. John Whitehead, Esq. II. Green Bag, 
Sept., 29 pp. With portraits. 

Nipigon River (the),On. Emily Thurston. United Service, Oct.,7 pp. De- 
scribes a trip to the far-famed trout-stream in the Canadian frontier. 

Queen’s (The) Private Gardens at Osborne. L. R. Wheeler. Lmglish Jllus. 
Mazg., Sept.,9 pp., Illus. Descriptive. 

Sierras (the), Fighting in. Albert G. Brackett, Col. U. S. A. (Retired). United 
Service, Oct,,8 pp. Descriptive of the Indian troubles in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia in 1866 and 1867. 

Spinning Sisterhood (The), Olive Thorne Miller. Pog. Sce., Oct., 10 pp. Some- 
thing about spiders. 

Vegetables (Garden), The History of. E. L. Sturtevant. Amer, Natura/ist, 
Aug., 13 pp. 





GERMAN. 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Hebrew Romance of Travel(A), Marcus Landau. Zeétschrift far Vergleich- 
ende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin, July. Critical review of the ‘Travels Attrib- 
uted to the Jew Eldad, the Danite, and first published in 1480.” 

Historical Instruction, A Progressive Course of. Hormann Grimm. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Sept., 20 pp. ys downa course of progressively advancing 
instruction for the several classes of the school. 


Megenedine and Mr. Nemo. Grenzéoten, Leipzig, Sept.,8 pp. A philosophical 
abie. 


-_——— 
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Job, Hercules,and Faust. Alfred Biese. Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Littera- 
ture-Geschichte, Berlin, July,16 pp. Treats the three poems as attempts to 
reach the solution of the great lems of life from different points of view. 

Lost Son (The). Julius Weil. Nord und Sid, Breslau, Sept., 5 pp. Novelette. 

Love Story (A). Henrik Pontoppidan. Nord und Sid, Breslau, Sept., 24 pp. 

Moltke and the Bombardment of Paris. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Sept.,2 pp. An 
explanatory letter from Count Wilhelm Moltke concerning a letter in General 
von Moltke’s correspondence. 

Museums (the Great), The Judicious Management of. Karl Mibius. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Berlin, Sept., 9 pp. The number of people who take a general 
interest in the objects of a museum being far in excess of the number who visit 
it for study, it would be desirable to divide the collection in rooms severally 
appropriated for show and study. 

** New Lord (The).”” On His Historical Basis. Dr. George Winter. Unsere Zeit, 
Leipzig, Sept. Comment on the new drama of Frederick William, **‘ The Great 


Elector of Brandenburg. 
Romeo and Juliet Fable (The), A Further Contribution to. A. L. Stiefel. Zeit- 
schrift fur Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin, July, 13 pp. Con- 


cludes that its source has still to be investigated. 

Rustum and Suhrab. Translated from the Persian of Firdusi into German, in the 
Measure of the N ere Lied, by Frederich-Riickert (Deceased), and 
Communicated by Edmund Bayer. Zetschri/t fur Vergletchende Litteratur- 
Geschichte, Berlin, July, 20 pp. 

Theatre (Brussels), Contents of Two Dramatic Pieces Presented There in 1549. 
Theodore Distel. Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin, 
July. 

Upper Rhein Humanistic Poets (The), Unpublished Poems of. Hugo Holstein. 
Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin, July, 27 pp. 

Wimpfeling, An Unknown Story by. Carl Schiiddekopf. Zeitschrift fir Ver- 
gieichende Litteratur-Geschichte. Berlin, July, 13 pp. A story of the Duchess 

ugeria of Burgundy under a concealed name. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach. Anton E. Schinbach, Deutsche Rundschax, Berlin, 
Sept., 16 pp. Story of the 13th century. 


POLITICAL, 


Egypt. The Present Status of, Under English Rule. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 

Sept.,4 pp Gives the English credit for numerous reforms, and tells a very 
good Oriental fable, in illustration of the Arab view of the situation. 

England and Wales, pong, Local Government in, under the Law of 1888. 
"Alexander Winter. Unsere Zeit, Sept., 15 pp. 

Prussian Poles, The. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Sept.,9 pp. Institutes compari- 
sons between the reconciliation of Alsatians to French rule, and the antagonism 
of the Poles to Prussian rule. 

Politician (A Practical), From the Papers of a. III. 
Sept. A series of political papers. 

Possibilities. The Marquis of Lorne. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Sept., 4 pp. 
Suggests a German protectorate of Argentine. 

Responsibility. Dr. Joseph von Held. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Sept., 13 pp. 
Treats of responsibility in constitutional government. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Faith, Is it a Matter of Duty? Julius Kaftan. 
13pp. Argues for freedom of belief. 
Jesuits, The. G. Diercks. Nord und Sid, Berlin, Sept., 20 pp. Thinks it 


strange that we know so much more about Ancient Egypt and Assyria than 
about the Jesuit Order, and undertakes to enlighten us. 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Sept.. 











Reformation (The) and Freedom. Grenzboten, Leipzig, Sept., 1opp. Freedom 
the cause rather than the consequence of the Reformation. 
Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN. 
An Entire Stranger. The Rev. J. L. Baily. T. Y. Crowell & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 


As You Like It. Shakespeare. 
Deighton. Macmillan & Co. 4oc. 

Balladen und Romanzen. Selected and Arranged with Notes and Literary In- 
troduction by C. A. Buchheim. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Daphne and Other Poems. Frederick Tennyson. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Economics of Herbert Spencer. W. C. Owen. Humboldt Pub. Co. Paper, 35c. 
Social Science Library, Published Monthly. $2.50 per year. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism. Edited by H.C. Wilshire. Humboldt Pub. Co, 
Paper, 35c. Social Science Library, Published Monthly, $2.50 per year. 

Form and Color in Nature, William Potts. Evolution Series, No. 9. 
ton. Paper, roc, 

Greek Literature (Classical), A History of. The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Vol. 1. Part I. The Poets. With an Appendix on Homer by Prof. Sayre. Part II. 
The Dramatic Poets. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Half a Dozen Girls. Anna Chapin Ray. T. Y. Crowell & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

Herondon Mimiamboi. A First Recension. Wm. G. Rutherford, M.A, Mac- 
millan & Co, Pamphlet, 6oc. 

Imaginary Conversations, Walter Savage Landor. With Biographical and 
Explanatory Notes by C. G, Crump. In six vols. Vol. II. Macmillan & Co, 
$1.25. 

Ireland, A Little Tour in: Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Ath- 
lone, Limerick, ne Glengarriff, Cork. Etc., Etc. By an Oxonian. Illustra- 
tions by John Leech. . S. Gottsberger. Cloth, $1. 

Led in Unknown Paths. Anna F, Raffensperger. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
$x.25. 

Miss Wentworth’s Idea. W.E Norris. J. W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 

Monica, The Mischief of. L. B. Walford. John W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 

Qptics as Related to Evolution. L, A. W. Alleman, M.A., M.D. Evolution 
Series, No. 10. Appleton. Paper, roc. 

Sons of God. Sermons. The Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, $1.50. 

Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. Mrs, J. H. Needell. Appleton. Paper, soc. 

Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays Chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criti- 
cism. By members of the University of Oxford. Vol. III. With fac-similes. 
Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

Tamil, First Lessons in: or, An Introduction to the Common Dialect of that 
Language, for the Use of Foreigners Learning Tamil, or of Tamilians Learning 
En fish ith an Easy Catechism in Tamil of Both the Colloquial and Classical 
Dialects, The Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $1.90. 

There is no Death. Florence Marryat. John W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 

Thieves, He Fell Among. David Christie Murray and Henry Herman, John 
W. Lovell Co. Paper soc. 


With an Introduction and Notes by K. 


Apple- 


Cloth, 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, September 16. 


The New York Democratic State Convention nominates Roswell P. Flower 


for Governor...... The Massachusetts Republican State Convention nominates 
Charles H. Allen, of Lowell, for Governor...... President Harrison appoints 
State Senator Francis Hendricks Collector of Customs for the Port of New 
York, to succeed J. S. Fassett...... The Hon. Roswell P. Flower tenders his 
resignation as amember of Congress...... The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Con- 
vention continues its session in St. Louis...... Brown University opens; 
special interest is manifested in regard to its *‘ University Course for 

Jomen,”’...... Chauncey M. Depew returns from Europe. 

France and Italy recognize the Junta as the Governmentof Chili....... A 
detachment of British sailors go to Ichang, China; the situation is very 
gtave...... The Russian Government asks the European Danube Commission 


to permit her naval cadets to take passage on the vessels belonging to the 
Commission, that they may be instructed in the pilotage of the Danube...... 
The British steamship J/osed/e arrives at Southampton with $800,000 in silver 
shipped by ex-President Balmaceda from Chili, 


Thursday, September 17. 


Senator John Sherman makes an address at the Ohio State Fair on the ben- 
efit of the McKinley Tariff Law...... Princeton Theological Seminary begins 
its eightieth year...... Union College opens with the largest freshman class 
in twenty-five years...... The National Association of Military Surgeons is 
organized in Chicago...... Col. H. Clay King, who killed David H. Posten in 
Memphis, Tenn., is sentenced to be hanged on November 6th. 


President Carnot and his Cabinet review the French Army, consisting of 
Ito,0co Men...... A sham battle is fought at Muelhausen in the presence of 
Emperor William; 60,000 menare engaged ....Incomplete returns of the Nor- 
wegian elections show a majority for Premier Steen...... The national holi- 
days begin in Chili; at Valparaiso all the business houses are closed and great 
festivities are in progress...... The press of Paris condemns Emperor Wiill- 
iam's speech at Erfurt, in which, it was reported, that he alluded to Napoleon 
I. as the ‘* Corsican Parvenu’’...... The steamer Furst Bismarck, from New 
York for Hamburg, arrives at Southampton, breaking the best previous 
record ; her time is 6 days, 12 hours, 58 minutes. 


Friday, September 18. 


President Harrison issues a proclamation declaring the ceded Indian lands 
in the eastern part of Oklahoma open to settlement and homestead on Tues- 
day, Sept. 22...... The Temple Beth-el, one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent Jewish synagogues in the country is dedicated with imposing ceremonies 
scenes The sixth annual convention of the New Jersey Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is held at Bradley Beach: resolutions are adopted protest- 
ing against keeping open the Columbian Exposition on Sunday...... Col. 
Frederick A. Conkling, a brother of Roscoe Conkling, dies in New York City. 


It is announced in Constantinople that the Sultan has conferred upon M. 
Ribot, the French Foreign Minister, the Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Osmanie...... The Novoe Vremya, St. Petersburg, demands an explanation 
from England for the Mitylene affair, and says: ‘‘ The Powers in sympathy 
with the Sultan will unite to prevent England from committing arbitrary acts 
which endanger the security of Turkey...... At The Hague the Budget for 
1892 is presented to the Chambers: it shows a deficit of $1,000,000...... The 
assassination of President Bogran. of Honduras is reported. 


Saturday, September 19. 


The great tunnel under the St. Clair River between the United States and 
Canada is opened. Speeches are made by Erastus Wiman and Sir Henry 
Tyler, President of the Grand Trunk Road...... The Manhattan Athletic 
Club, of New York City, opens its new grounds with a carnival of sports; 
15,000 persons are present...... Ex-Representative William L, Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, dies at Newport. 


The Pope receives the first contingent of the pilgrimage of French work- 
men, whom he addressed on the labor question...... The London 7imes pub- 
lishes a dispatch that Sir George Grey, ex-Premier of New Zealand, has made 
a proposition, which will be submitted to the House of Representatives, that 
a new Upper Chamber be formed in the Government of New Zealand to be 
composed entirely of women...... In Holland, the Second Chamber approves 
the proposal to consider a system of reform of the electoral franchise laws 
Ex-President Balmaceda, of Chili, shoots himself in his room at the 
Argentine Legation in Santiago. 


Sunday, September 20, 


It is reported that the Mexican revolutionists were overtaken north of 
Mier, Mexico, by the Government troops and that a battle had taken place 
«+seeeThe birthday of President Diaz is celebrated in Mexico...... The 
twenty-first anniversary of the entry of the Italian troops into Rome...... It 
is stated that the German Government intends to abolish the passport regula- 
tions in Alsace-Lorraine...... The Hamburger Nachrichten, inspired by Bis- 
marck, advices the withdrawal of the Billto Prevent Drunkenness, believing 
that the Reichstag will reject it. 


Monday, September 21. 


It is said that at least 100,000 persons are in Oklahoma seeking homes in the 
newly opened Indian lands...... The extra session of the Tennessee General 
Assembly adjourns without taking any action upon the convict lease system 
Sune -Bishop Henry McNeil Turner, of the African M. E. Church, delivers 
an address in Boston, in which he advocates the migration of 100,000 or 150,- 
ooo of the colored race to Africa, 


An Imperial decree is published modifying the Alsace-Lorraine pastport 
regulations...... It is stated that the King of ments has imparted to the 
Roumanian Premier his desire to abdicate the throne...... Sir James Fer- 
gusson, Bart., Political Secretary for the Foreign Office, is appointed Post- 
master-General of Great Britain...... The London and Westminster Bank is 
robbed of a large parcel of bills valued at more than $750,000...... John 
Morley, in a speech at Cambridge declares that the next general election 
would be a straight fight between the Liberals and Tories...... A Congress of 
committees for the promotion of Italian emigration meets in Rome, and adopts 
a vote of thanks tothe Archbishop of New York for the protection he ac- 
corded Italian emigrants...... The Congress of Naturalists and Physicians 
opens at Halle, 1,215 delegates present, including 218 women, 


Tursday, September 22. 


Eastern Oklahoma is opened to settlers: fully 60,000 persons enter the reser - 
vation from the West and South...... The Unitarian Conference begins its 
session at Saratoga...... The Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons 
opens in Washington...... The well-known Wall street firm of S. V. White & 
Co, suspends payments......J. Sloat Fassett, Republican nominee for Gover- 
rnd of New York, addresses a large audience in the Music Hall, New York 

ity. 

The Dixneuvieme Siecle, Paris, publishes the substance of a speech alleged 
to have been made by the Grand Duke of Baden, which is construed into a 
prediction of war...... The British Government officially recognizes the Pro- 
visional Government of Chili, 
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In Rapid Preparation, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD 
)ICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 








ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


te SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
NEW PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 





Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

. Every quotation is located, ¢.¢., volume and page 
are given. 

. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

. The most common meauirg is given first. 

. The work will contain al/ the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

. The Sctentific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 

Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of It: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New York. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Dot- 
LAR in advance payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* Dotiars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


» 
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*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
voiumes. 


AMERICAN REFORMERS 


A Biographical Series of Twelve Eminent Reformers, 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. To be Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly, in Uniform Size and Style, 12mo, 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in Twelve Volumes. Price per 
Volume, as Issued, $1.50. To Subscribers for the 
Series, the Price for the Forthcoming Volumes, which 
are Not Yet Published, will be Ninety Cents Per Vol- 
ume, Postage Free. 


Five Vols. of the Series, Now Ready. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITA- 

TOR. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 591 pp. 

“I do not know of any novel which has given me 
so much pleasure for many years.”—Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt. 

HORACE GREELEY: THE EDITOR. 

By Francis Nicol Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

“Worthy to stand beside the biographies of Henry 
Clay by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick eazy by Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler."—The New York Evangelist. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRIS- 

TIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

349 pp. 

‘** Reads like a romance.’’—Mid-Continent. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS: THE COL- 

ORED ORATOR, By Frederic May Holland. 

423 pp. 

“A charming volume."’—Post-Zapress, Rochester. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE EMANCI- 

PATOR. By Prof. C. W. French. 400 pp. 

‘*Admirably written, and covers every point,”— 
Morning Herald, Rochester. 

DR. S.G. HOWE: THE PHILANTHRO- 

PIST, By Hon. F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 








NOT YET ISSUED. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON : THE ABOLI- 
TIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER: THE PUL- 
PIT JUPITER, By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 

JOHN B. GOUGH: THE APOSTLE OF 
COLD WATER. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

CHARLES SUMNER: THE SCHOLAR 
IN POLITICS. By A. H. Grimke. 

HORACE MANN: THE EDUCATOR. By 
Hon, Frank B. Sanborn. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: THE POET OF 
FREEDOM. By Sloane Kennedy. 





Special Offer to Advance Subscribers. 


Any subscriber for any of our periodicals, whose 
current subscription is paid, will be entitled to the 
forthcoming volumes atthe SrpectaL ApvANcE SvuB- 
SCRIPTION Rate, viz.: 90 Cents per Volume, 
provided he subscribes for the full set of Twelve vol- 
umes and signs and returns Acceptance Blank, given 
herewith. No money need be sent for any forthcoming 
volume until notification is received that it ie ready for 
delivery. Either of the volumes now ready (see above) 
will be sent as a ‘‘ Specimen Copy ”’ on receipt of $1.50. 
Remember: Each volume is complete in itself. 


Sign and Return the Following Subscrip- 
tion Blank or a Copy of it. 
Funk & WAGNALLS, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber for the Biogra- 
phical Series of Twelve Eminent American Reformers, 
to be completed in 12 volumes. I am entitled to receive 
the forthcoming volumes which are not yet published 
at 90 cents per volume, as per your special offer. I 
enclose amouut in full for each book already issued, 
and I will remit 90 centsfor each forthcoming book 
when notified that it is ready for delivery. 
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THE CYCLOPAZDIA OF 


TEMPERANCE ano 
PROHIBITION. 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 


This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statisical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
subject—-moral, economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ieal, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., etc.,—are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


N. Y. Opserver: “ An authority.” 

Tue IntTEeR-Ocean, Chicago: ‘* A book of value.” 

New York Recorper: “ Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CurisTIAN Enquirer, N. Y.: “ Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocnesTteR Morninc Heratp: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston Heratp: “It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JouRNAL, Louisville: ‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien- 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 

Tue Cuicaco Damy News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less real demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. . . . 

“There can be no doubt that this cyclopedia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and mora) reforms, but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS. Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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All other 
lamps make 
more or less 
smell—the 
‘* Pittsburgh ”” 
none. 

The reason is : the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;’? not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘‘Pittsburgh”’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
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CONSTELLATIONS: 


oR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib'e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 


- THE STARS . 


other central-draft lamp. 





struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,” new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead alreadyisitsclean- 

- ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; ; it almost keeps itself 


clean. Ithas no dirt-pocket ; ° “All that is needed to identify easily all the 





leading stars and constellations.”— Pror. C. A. 
has ba Younes, Princeton. 

no need of a dirt ' ket. “T have aed he Stars and Constella- 
e A common servant, or even tions.” . . . Ihe. racommend it.”"—Pror. 
P ° 8. P. LaNGLEy, Dire...» o Allegheny Observa- 

a child, can take care of it. vy, amnesia MS 

° bos t eases m 

Send fora primer. e very ae ‘J. K — Di serail Columbia 


College Observatory, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
°18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 














Butler’s Bible Work; 


BIBLE READER'S COMMENTARY. 





If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lit- 
Digest and send 16c, in stamps, t Dixon, 
Gals Compaen, joie Chee aa Teese, A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments. By J. GLENTWoRTH BuTLER, D.D. Contains 
verorth double the money. Brief Readings and Complete Annotations and Comments. Being the Choicest and Best Observa- 
tions of over 400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the Past and Present. Admirably 


a v LD MORTGAGES. adapted for Sunday-school and Family use, and for Pastors and Preachers. 
8 ag ft in —_ —o——* = and VOLUMES READY 


No dro 

ain ti Onevhied val valuat ruler re Secarty » Biigh-4 The New Testament, complete in two volumes ; the Pentateuch, complete in two volumes—Four 
TACOMA INVES ENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. | volumes. Over 3,000 pages. Illustrated. 

Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of Solomon’s reign, 685 pp., also ready. 


th, $4.00 lume ; sh 00 ; 50 ; 00. 
: E Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector Cloth, $4.00 per volume ; sheep, $5.00 ; half morocco, $6.50 ; full morocco, gilt, $9.00 














oP content and tog value Opens pair 
of shoes vel needs them 0 i i i i i 
Aca AR by Heelne 7 i tay” We offer the following special prices as inducements for formation of Clubs in Congregations, by 
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ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES ARE: 
1st. It contains the cream of all commentaries and other books on the Bible. 2d. It is arranged 
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for continuous study and reading. 3d. It is all inclusive. 4th. It consolidates the Four Gospel 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. narratives into one. 5th. It presents a masterly codification of the entire Mosaic Legislation. 


6th. It is accurate and fresh. 7th. It is an inspiration to the Bible reading. 8th. It is also the com- 
Contents: Origin of Soap; 5 Speareation mentary for la 


en. 9th. It is excellently adapted for Sunday-school Teachers. 10th. For Homi- 
of Smoke; Fuel of the Sun; of Lunar | letic purposes it tt is invaluable. iith. It is thoroughly evangelical, yet fully abreast of the learning 
“Volcanoes; Solidity of the ‘path Formation | of the age. 12th. In it no Hebrew, Greek, or other foreign word is quoted. 13th. It is beautifully 


Coal; orld Smashings; Air of ve- | illustrated with steel and wood engravings of maps, charts, scenes in Bible Lands, character sketches 
be i Wor Solar Belivose of 1871; > of events in Bible history, etc. 14th. In this work the Business Man has in a nutshell the best that 
Ice Age; Count Runford's Cookin Stoves; has ever been said abou. any text, thus avoiding the loss of time of searching for a grain of wheat in 
Science and Spirituali Ori 5 P. bushels of chaff. The reader who masters this single work will be abreast of current Biblical com- 

Pp mn; gin 0 etro-| ment and discussion. It is the “‘ book of books,” for it contains the whole of the Bible, and the 
Jeum; Corrosion of ee Stones. essence of all that has ever been thought about it. 
‘* Mr. Williams has presented these scientific boahbnsts 


Over 40,000 volumes of this commentary are now in the hands of students, preachers, teachers, 
"Phe Avademy, London. with mi ne clearness and force 


heads of families, and others, all of whom are warm and enthusiastic indorsers of the work. 
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